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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE two sets of State trials have exhibited the usual contrast. 
The English Chartist trials, conducted in quiet, are over, and 
justice” is satisfied so far as the due observance and fulfilment 
of the law. The first of the Irish trials at Clonmel is still going 
on, not slowly in respect of action, but with that redundancy of 
action, that diffuseness of talk, and that copiousness of impedi- 
ment, for which the Irish courts are distinguished. 

A cry is raised that the trial is not carried on with the English 
spirit of fairness, The Attorney-General is accused of undue 
heat and animosity, as if the Government only desired con- 
viction, whether just or not. It must be remembered that the 
Government is represented in court by an Irish officer. But we 
doubt the fact: it appears to us that Mr. Monahan is influenced 
less than usual by that instinct which may be called the spirit of 
the chace—at least, for an Irishman. The Judges are accused of 
manifest animus against the prisoner, and of displaying an unfor- 
tunate uncertainty as to the law which they are charged to ad- 
minister: and it must be confessed that they do enter colloquially 
into the wrangling of the bar too often and with too much ani- 
mation for the cold dignity which betits the bench. But great 
allowance must be made for gentlemen who are, as it were, butts 
for the unscrupulous assaults of the counsel. In these, as in for- 
mer trials, the advocates for the defence have not abstained from 
attempting any sort of delay, from any imputation on the opposite 
party, any obstruction for obstruction’s sake, any innuendo 
against the bench. Let the censor imagine himself in the posi- 
tion of sitting day after day to witness the incessant activity of 
that nuisance. Still it is an awkward fact that the conduct of 
the Judges should challenge apology. 

Government is accused of shielding the worst culprits, and of 
keeping back evidence. The persons said to have been shielded 
are certain priests who took part in the conspiracy for which Mr. 
O’Brien is tried ; and it is described as an unfair exercise of author- 
ity that Government should have “selected” objects for the re- 
tribution of law. This accusation originates with Irishmen of the 
Orange colour, and scarcely needs refutation. In the first place, | 
it is to be observed, that in cases of political offence, the govern- 
ing powers have repeatedly exercised a right of selection : de- 
cimation is a mode of punishment often justified by the im- 





the book and refused to be sworn “ against such a gentleman.” 
However perversely occasioned, it cannot be denied that the only 
semblance of high feeling was on the side of the rebellion: so 
that the trial is attended by the usual infelicity of moral effect. 
Hitherto the most piquant of the expected disclosures have not 
come forth: it is supposed that they will be elicited by the de- 
fence ; for the story of some letter to be produced by General 
Napier is still kept up. The evidence, as it stands at present 
gives to the conspiracy and the revolt of Slievanamon an air o 
more deliberate intent and greater elaboration than might have 
been inferred from its paltry results. The rebels evidently had 
some notion, though perhaps not a very strong one, that the 
ple would rise and recognize their lead, and that they should 
ave possession of the hapten. 





The present rulers of France show signs of fear lest they should 
be drawn into the vortex of political moderation, and swallowed 
up by M. Thiers and his friends. In taking a stand against all 
parties—and in France, at present, each of the many parties is 
the rival of all the rest—they have cordially accepted the alli- 
ance of none; and have thus fallen into a defensive isolation. A 
little while ago, it was understood that they had abandoned a 
favourite intention, and meant to leave the election of President 
to the universal suffrage of the people; but now, it is reported, 
they have gone back to their idea, and intend to support M. Flo- 
con’s motion—“ That the National Assembly delegates the execu- 
tive power to a citizen, who shall receive the title of President ” ; 
the President being thus eligible by the Assembly, not the people. 
It was expected that such an arrangement would favour the elec- 
tion of General Cavaignac; though the last monthly appoint- 
ments of Chairman and Secretaries for the Committees indicate a 
considerable swerving from pure Republicanism in the Assembly. 
The orders to muster cannon and troops show that the Ministe- 
rial Republicans expect resistance: but cannon will do little to- 
wards preserving for them the sanction of public opinion. 

A scandalous scene in the Assembly exhibited the Government 
in no very imposing attitude. Several political banquets have 
been characterized by an ostentation of Red Republicanism and 
that equivocal form of Democratic doctrine which is meant to 
attract the support of the Communists without entailing the 
responsibilities of a complete adhesion. The dinner at the Chalet 
was the first of the series, and others have been held. One at 
Toulouse was supposed to have received official countenance, and 
Ministers were questioned. M. Senard equivocated; CGreneral 
Lamoriciére disavowed the support in the most explicit manner: 
there is therefore inferred to be some difference of opinion in the 
Government. But the most scandalous part of the affair was 
the attempt of the Ultra Republicans of the Left to silence M. 
Denjoy, the questioner. His calm perseverance provoked a tumult, 
in which he was threatened with personal molestation; while 
the uproar exposed the feebleness of authority in the Chamber. 

With every attempt to place the finances in a favourable point 
of view, the aspect is gloomy: the expenses of the current year 
cannot be reduced lower than 71,000,000/. sterling ; there will be 
a deficit of 12,000,000/.; and there is no better prospect for next 
year. Efforts are made to cut down salaries and abolish super- 





practicability of wholesale retribution ; by policy, which is an 
essential element of consideration in political affaire ; and by hu- 
manity, which will not needlessly sacrifice more offenders than 
example requires. Itis not to be assumed, in this instance, that 
Government has exercised a right of selection, among those cul- 
prits against whom there existed a complete case. It is to be re- 
membered that the priests did not accompany Mr. O’Brien and 
his troops to the field of battle, nor indeed has there been any 
sign that they abetted the actual resort to arms. Some priests 
performed most valuable service in dissuading the misled people ; 
others incurred merited contempt for retracting just at the point 
of danger to themselves : but, however base or exalted the mo- 
tive, according to present evidence, the fact remains, that the 
priests were not accomplices in actual rebellion. 

The long-enduring examination of the witnesses has been the 
usual battle over technicalities, in which all sides displayed the 
eagerness, perhaps the spitefulness, of card-players. As usual, 
the efforts of the Government to master their case were hindered 
and weakened by the grossest laxity among their subordinates : 
witnesses were detected in speaking by rote; documents were 
tampered with or made imperfect through sheer neglect ; and 
some of the long fights over small points were stultified by 
technical defects in the ground contested. The bearing of the 
prisoner was, for the most part, distinguished by a mild tirm- 
ness: the bench might have profited, in externals at least, if 
it had reflected the dock. It must have been impossible to with- 
hold sympathy from one who displayed so equal a countenance 


numerary offices; which may effect some saving ; but at what a 
cost of discontent and disaffection! Every dismissed servant is 
an enemy, and there will be an army of them. 

As yet, no ray of hope pierces the clouds that darken the future 
of France: with a beggared exchequer, a contumacious Cham- 
ber, and a wavering policy, the Government seems ill prepared 
to face its difficulties. 


Among the subjects on which the Ministers in Paris have been 
catechized, is their position in Italy. M. Ledru-Rollin tried, by 
dint of insidious questions and taunts, to force them into a de- 
cidedly belligerent policy of attack on Austria. Ministers persisted 
in maintaining a diplomatic reserve; and the resolution to pass to 
the order of the day implies that the Assembly was content to 
leave the matter in the hands of the Executive. 

The published correspondence, however, between the repre- 
sentatives of France and Great Britain on the one side and 
Naples on the other, throws light on the state of the affair. It 
appears that the French and English representatives in Naples 
had called upon Prince Cariati, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
to accept the mediation of their Governments. He put them off 
with general professions of peace. The English and French naval 
commanders subsequently called upon the Neapolitan Admiral to 
suspend hostilities; and it is to be observed that they take some 
credit for not demanding the restoration of Messina to the Sici- 
lians. He sent home for instructions. It is reported that King 
Ferdinand has finally refused mediation between himself and his 








in such adversity, or from the young witness that threw down 
[Latest Epition.] 


revolted subjects. But the English and French representatives 
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had taken up a position which would not permit them to leave the 
matter on that footing. 

Their professed object was, to restore “general peace”; but it 
did not appear to be very near attainment. The King had sent 
for Cocle, the confessor whose advice formerly made him so ob- 
stinate against concessions: so that Naples appears more com- 
mitted than ever to a freactionary policy. e jealous Neapo- 
litans will once more undergo bitter retribution for serving the 
King, with a passive assistance, in his attacks on Sicily. 


Of all the strange affairs that are becoming commonplaces in 
Europe, the state of the relations between the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Austria and Hungary is one of the strangest. The Em- 
peror, of course at the instance of his Ministers, has issued two 
manifestoes, to the people of Hungary and to his armies ; calling 
upon the inhabitants of Hungary to cease their civil conflict; and 
— a noble to the chief command over all his forces in 

at kingdom. The motives for this naive proceeding are trans- 
parent: the Viennese Government hopes, 7 the simple act of 
giving a commander to the Hungarian and Croatian armies in 
common, to make them abandon their war. The advance of Jel- 
lachich on Buda, in spite of these documents, shows that the de- 
vice is as powerless as might have been anticipated. 

The Emperor had previously been suspected of secretly abet- 
ting the movement of the Croatians, as a set-off against the con- 
tumacious independence of the Magyars; but it is probable that 
the movement is now viewed in connexion with the attempt 
made at Prague, and defeated in June last, to get up a union of 
Sclavonian tribes : although the revolt in Prague was suppressed, 
and the Sclavonian Diet was dispersed, the elements of that union 
are still extant, and retain all their former affinities; and Jella- 
chich had come to be regarded as the great captain of the Scla- 
vonian cause. However useful his svedindon against the revolu- 
tionary cos ee his successes are probably too decided to be 
relished in Vienna. And it is no doubt remembered, that the 
Sclavonians at Prague showed a more hostile jealousy of Ger- 
mans than the Magyars of Pesth ever did. But it 1s evident 
that somethin a than paper will be required to arrest 
the progress of Jellachich. 


From opposite quarters of the British dependencies come re- 
ports as opposite: while Major Edwardes is pursuing his chival- 
rous career in the Punjaub, the Anglo-Dutch Boers at Natal are 
ii suffered to brave British"authority; while the newest of 








lish settlements, Otago in New Zealand, has begun the prac- 

ical work of settlement with the most promising signs of activity 

and prosperity, the old colony of Jamaica continues to endure 
the hard lot of a legislated ruin. 

The Jamaica Assembly is still engaged in illustrating the dis- 
astrous state of the island by a desponding style of conducting 
financial affairs. The Blacks, who, among other privileges, claim 
immunity from a proportionate share of taxation, have been in a 
rebellious condition; but that form of the “ blessed change” has 
been put down. Meanwhile, contention has been suspended by a 
calamity—an accident to the venerable Governor Grey, which 
must by this time have proved fatal. The Assembly has for the 
moment a its grievances, and remembers only its respect 
for an amiable, well-meaning man. 

The “ insurrection at the Cape of Good Hope,” as it has been 
ealled, is much misrepresented by that imposing and revolu- 
tionary title: it is nothing but the usual and expected lawless- 
ness into which the Boers were driven by unwise government 
some years back, and from which they have neither been coerced 
nor coaxed. They have persuaded some Native allies to join 
them, and once more the border is troubled with war. We guessed 
how long the latest “ final settlement” would endare ! 


She Court. 
THe Queen arrived in London on Sunday; not by sea, but by railway. 
After the embarkation at Aberdeen on Thursday evening, the weather be- 
came so heavy, that the sea voyage was abandoned and the journey by 
rail was chosen. The Royal party landed again on Friday morning, amidst 
the renewed loyal demonstrations of the Aberdonians, and made the journey 
to Perth: the night was passed at the George Hotel in that city. On 
Saturday, the distance from Perth to Crewe in Lancashire was accomplished, 
by special train, in nine hours and a half; and the Royal Hotel received 
the travellers for the night. The journey from Crewe to London was 
a ae next day in four hours and a quarter; and the Queen, with 
family and attendants, arrived safely and well at Buckingham Palace, 
by half-past ten on Sunday morning. 
The Queen and Prince Albert, with their children, left town on Monday, 
for Osborne; and arrived there at an early hour in the afternoon. 


The Metropolis. 

According to ancient custom, the new Sheriffs were presented by the 
Recorder to the Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, on Saturday; with an 
eulogistic resumé of the chief incidents in the career of each. Of Mr. 
Thomas Quested Finnis, Mr. Recorder Law said— 

“Mr. Alderman Finnis is a younger son of a gentleman of ancient family in 
Kent. His father was for fifty years a Magistrate of Hythe. The elder brother 
of the Sheriff, Captain Finnis, of the Queen Charlotte, in the Royal Navy, havin, 
on repeated occasions eminently displayed the talents and gallantry of a Britis 
officer, fell in the service of his country in an action on Lake Erie during a state 
of war with America. Another brother of this gentleman, Major Finnis, is ad- 
vancing, in command of the Fifty-first Regiment of Native Infantry, to Moultan, 
the seat of war in India. To the Sheriff Tans been reserved the peace triumphs 
of commercial enterprise, the — of ey distinction, the rewards of in- 
dustry and integrity, and of virtues that find room for their exercise in the 
even tenour of mercantile and private life. But when inquiry shall be hereafter 
made to what family we were indebted for the direct relations of trade and com- 

















merce between the city of Bagdad in Asiatic Turkey and . 
will be mentioned to the honour of Mr. Finnis and his —— thet fae te 
British house of business at Bagted was established by those gentlemen.” 

Of Mr. Jacob Emannuel hart, Mr. Law gave this sketch— 

“ His family, originally of German extraction, has been established in mercan- 
tile pursuits in this country since the year 1752, close upon a century; and the 
members of that family may justly the distinction of holding an 
honourable and high position amongst British merchants. For ability, industry. 
and integrity, none have been in ter repute that our Sheriff: an ample fortune 
has compensated his labours, and placed at his disposal the means of exhibiting 
a generous hospitality, of dispensing an enlarged charity, and of filling a position 
he has coveted, only to employ it to the benefit of his fellow citizens and the 
advantage of society.” 

In the evening, the inaugural dinner was given, on the scale of civic 
plenty and luxury. The Lord Mayor was toasted on the approaching 
close of his year’s rule; and his energetic and wise administration in 
critical times was highly lauded. Sir James Duke, the Lord Mayor elect, 
modestly promised good government, but lustily pledged himself for good 
cheer—“ He was determined to keep up in an unimpaired condition the 
hospitable character of the Mayoralty, and that the Sheriffs should have no 
cause to say at the end of the year that they had served with a shabby 
Lord Mayor.” 

The City Sewers Commission held a meeting on Tuesday, in their coun- 
cil-chamber at the Guildhall. Several letters from inventors were read, 
proposing divers ingenious and original plans to ventilate the sewers at 
the very slightest rate of expense. Some gentlemen rather pooh-poohed 
these plans, and others complained of the discouragement thrown on genius. 
The letters were referred to a Select Committee. 

The Chairman, Mr. Peacock, read a report from the Committee to con- 
sider the expediency of appointing an Officer of Health immediately for the 
interval between the present time and the date when their new act 
would come into operation. It proposed to ask the next Court of Common 
Council for power to appoint such an officer. Mr. H. L. Taylor asked 
whether the Commissioners had any idea what the Committee proposed to 
give this Officer of Health? They would be astonished to find that the 
sum named was 4001. a year. (Surprise.) Mr. Kemp—*500/.” Mr. 
Taylor—“ Why, it ought to be ten times that amount; and I am satisfied, if 
4,000/. were proposed, that the Court would be unanimous upon the sub- 
ject.” The report was approved. 

Ata Court of Common Council, on Thursday, Deputy Peacock pre- 
sented, and moved the adoption of, the report from the Commissioners of 
Sewers, recommending the appointment of a competent medical officer for 
the City and liberties. The motion was sharply discussed. Mr. Kemp 
observed, that if the medical officer performed his duty, he could have very 
little time for private practice; and under such an impression, he would 
move an amendment, that the words “ be permitted to practise” be left 
out. In the end, the amendment was negatived; and it was resolved, 

“ That this Court do agree with the Commissioners of Sewers, that it is highly 
necessary that a medical officer of health be forthwith appointed, and that a sum 
for that purpose, not exceeding 150/, be paid out of the City’s cash; and that 
the Court of Sewers be requested to nominate two fit and proper persons, of whom 
the Court will appoint one to be the medical officer of health for this city and 
liberties.” 

It is the intention of the Corporation of London to revise and alter the 
whole of the by-laws and regulations which affect the shipping interest 
in the port of London. The great increase of the number of colliers and 
steamers frequenting the port has in a great measure rendered such revision 
and alteration necessary.— Morning Chronicle. 

The revision of the City of London registration-lists was finished by Mr. 
M‘Christie on Saturday. Mr. M‘Christie said that he had great reason to 
believe that the parish-officers had this year taken more pains to prepare 
better and more correct lists than had been the case in former years. 
With respect to the Overseers’ accounts of their expenses in preparing the 
lists, for payment of which out of the poor-rates the Court had to give cer- 
tificates, instead of having fair and legitimate statements of these expenses 
laid before the Court, this year as well as last, the Overseers’ accounts had 
been in the shape of regular solicitors’ bills: they contained items and 
charges for perusals, drafts, fair copies, consultations, attendances, &c., 
which, as stated last year, he had not the power of allowing. He had, 
therefore, again reduced these to something like a reasonable amount, and 
allowed the Overseers their reasonable expenses only. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Ledger, the Liberal agents, spoke in warm praise of 
Mr. M‘Christie’s stringency. The effect of it had been, that four-fifths of 
the Liberal objections taken this year had been successful—only one-third 
having been so last year. Mr. Brown, the Conservative agent, concurred 
in these remarks, though some of the decisions had pressed hardly on him- 
self. Both he and the Liberal agents agreed with Mr. M‘Christie in de- 
siring many amendments of the present law; “ which, although framed in 
many of its provisions expressly for the guidance of Overseers and other 
non-professional men, was too complex and abstruse for even good lawyers 
to comprehend it correctly.” 

The Evangelical Alliance held the first meeting of its October confer- 
ence on Wednesday, at the Freemason’s Hall; under the chairmanship of 
Sir Culling Eardley Smith. The proceedings were chiefly of a routine 
character. 


We were enabled to give the result of the Chartist trials only in our 
latest edition of last week: we now repeat the statement, with some details. 

Mr. Baron Platt finished his charge at about four o'clock; and the Jury retired. 

In their absence, Cuffey spoke some words to the Court. He begged to be 
allowed to say a word to justify not himself but the learned counsel who had so 
ably conducted his defence. uch had been said by the Attorney-General about 
those gentlemen not having called his (Cuffey’s) son for their defence. Now, 
what he wanted to say was, that he had no son, never had a son, and that there- 
fore it was impossible to call him. : , nee 

The Jury returned at five minutes before five o'clock, with a verdict of “ Guilty 
against all the prisoners upon the whole charge. They did not appear at all sur- 
prised at the verdict, and did not manifest the least emotion. : 

Cuffey inquired what would be done with his property. The banner did not 
belong to him, and he wished it to be given to the whose property it was. 
The Judge told him, all his own property was forfeited, from the moment of his 
conviction of felony. If he had anything which was the property of others, it 
would be delivered to the owners. Cuffey wished his letters delivered up, as they 
might be useful to his wife. Mr. Baron Platt had no doubt there would be no 
objection to this being done. 

Dowling was pl: at the bar with the other prisoners; and the Clerk of the 
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ions called on each in the usual way to say why sentence should not be 
j whereupon eacis spoke in torn. . ee . 
Fay—“It must be evident to everybody that Powell was committing perjury 
in all be stated. It is useless to say any more.” : 
Se a 1 the that was made = he 
ing with m= pee oe hartists when I joined them. It is not true. I 
never my real opinions, and had no desire to use the Chartists for my 
own as was stated by the Attorney-General. I was not influenced by any 
desire for martyrdom or notoriety; I only sought the good of my country, and 
was actuated by a feeling of patriotism. ts may declare patriotism to be 
felony, but they cannot make it felony. I have nothing more to say. [ Havi 
delivered this address, Dowling leaned his oats against the side of the dock, an 
indifferent to the subsequent proceedings. 
yt! T cortal — of the six points of the Charter, I 


never the slightest intention to them out by violence; and it is well 
Se I Km sore expressed the opinion that the Charter would not have 
good result unless it was accompanied by other social and moral reforms.” 
“Catiey addressed the Court with great veheneuce—“I say you have no right 
to sentence me. Although the trial has lasted a long time, it has not been a fair 
trial; and my request to have a fair trial—to be tried by my equals—has not been 
complied with. [Cuffey had demanded a jury of workmen—not master-men 
and shopkeepers. Everything has been done to raise a prejudice against me; 
and the press of this country, and I believe other countries too, have done all in 
their power to smother me with ridicule. I ask no pity—I ask no mercy.” 
Fay, in a violent tone, and striking the front of the dock—‘ No more do I.” 
Cuffey told his fellow prisoner to be quiet: he would only increase his troubles 
by violence. “I expected to be convicted, and I didn’t think anything else; but 
don’t want any pity. No; I pity the Government, and I pity the Attorney-Gen- 
eral for convicting me by means of such base characters. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral enght to be called the Spy-General, and using such men is a disgrace to the 
Government: but they only exist by such means. I am quite innocent; my locality 
never sent any delegates at all, and I had nothing to do with the ‘luminaries.’ 
I have a right to complain of the other spy Davis being kept back till the last 
moment, and he had read the evidence of the miscreant with so many aliases. 
As to my having a loaded pistol, I only carried it for my own protection, as ~ 
life had been threatened. This, however, is what I have always expected: 
always thought it would come to something like this. I am not anxious for mar- 
tyrdom, but after what I have endured this week, I feel that I could bear any 
punishment proudly, even to the scaffold. This new act of Parliament is dis- 
— and I am proud to be the first victim of it after the glorious Mitchel. 
very good act was set aside in Parliament—everything that was likely todo any 
to the working classes was either thrown out or set aside; but a measure to 
restrain their liberties could be passed in a few hours. I have nothing more to 


say. 
hr. Baron Platt then passed the sentence—without interruption from either 

i , though he somewhat lectured them. “What right had you,” he said 
to Dowling, “ to set up your understanding against the experience of mankind and 
the result of ancient wisdom ?” 

The sentence—“ I feel it my duty to order that you be severally transported be- 
yond the seas to such plave as her Majesty, by the advice of her Privy Council, 
shal! direct and appoint, for the term of your natural lives.” 

When the sentence was pronounced, Fay exclaimed in a loud voice, “ This is 

e baptism of felony in England”; and, looking up to the » be called, 
bye, my flowers; good bye, fellow countrymen.” The other prisoners made 
no observation. 

The remaining cases of the Chartist trials occupied but a brief space of 
time on Monday. The prisoners and their counsel had a consultation; 
and in all the cases verdicts were agreed upon with the Crown. 

Joseph Richie, leader of the band who were to set London on fire, pleaded 
guilty of ~ > Mr. Baron Platt said, notwithstanding this course, it was im- 
possible to inflict any but the heaviest punishment the a allowed: he was sen- 
tenced to transportation for life; and received the sentence unmoved. 

Some fifteen of the prisoners then pleaded guilty of misdemeanour, and were 
sentenced to various periods of imprisonment under two years, and to the pay- 
ment of fines; and were bound over to keep the peace after their liberation. Up- 
wards of a score of prisoners were allowed to plead “ Not guilty,” and were libe- 
rated on their own recogvizances to keep the peace. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, the nine men accused of mutiny on board 
the Lion steamer, while at Harlingen, were reéxamined. The first and second 
mates and a fireman fully corroborated the evidence of the master of the vessel. 
The solicitor for the accused said that the defence would be reserved for another 
tribunal. The Lord Mayor commented on the daring conduct of the men: 
Smith, the engineer, had assumed the command of the ship by ordering the men 
to rake out the fires; and the rest had shared the crime by obeying Smith, and 
then yielding to his incitements to abandon the vessel. He committed them all 
for trial, but allowed them to put in bail. 

At Bow Street Police-office, on Wednesday, Dr. Epps appeared to complain that 
he was the object of rather more affection on the part of Anna Maria Wren than 
was quite pleasant. The woman, who had the appearance of a servant, was 

harged with annoying him, and with throwing a stone into his carriage. Some 
time , the defendant was one of Dr. Epps’s many gratuitous patients; and she 
then seemed to have formed an unaccountable and violent attachment to him: 
after making several ineffectual attempte to rivet his attention, she went so far as 


to engage apartments at a respectable house in Berners Street; whence a cab was 
sent to his residence with a message that a lady who had been taken suddenly ill 
required his immediate assistance. Dr. Epps instantly got into the vehicle; and 


being driven to Berners Street, to his eaiiienes he found, in the apartment he 
was ushered into, the defendant, who rushed forward to embrace him. He avoided 
her; and after a the room, he was informed by the housekeeper that the 
t had engaged the lodgings in the name of a gentleman who was shortly 
expected to arrive and i her. She afterwards pestered Dr. Epps in the streets. 
The accused made no defence; but she promised not to repeat her unpleasant at- 
tentions. She was held to bail in her own izances. 
ae Street Iilice-<fi, on ay ere y, no fewer than four put-cfies bettan- 
were with stealing letters containing money. They have all been 
committed fe tak . . ’ 

Mr. Kerr, the gentleman who attempted to drown himself while suffering from 
the pressure of distress, attended at Lambeth Police-office on Saturday: Mr. Nor- 
pate pple ye ep bese ssssioed fer bie relief to the amount of 

; e istrate advanced a portion for the present use of the appli- 
Cant; who expressed his gratitude to his benefactors. - 


The Provinces. 
We are requested to state that Mr. G. F. Young, late Member for Tyne- 
mouth, has been requested to offer himself as a candidate to fill the vacancy 
in the representation of King’s Lynn, caused by the death of the late Lord 
George Bentinck. The application to Mr. Young has been made by mer- 
chants, shipowners, and others, who are averse to the repeal of the Navi- 
gation-laws. We are also informed that the entire interest of the Duke of 
Portland will be given to Mr. Young upon the ensuing election.—7imes. 
me .. Globe mentions rumour that “the worthy Member for Thirsk (Mr. 
) is about to resign his seat in Parliament, on the score of ill health. 








Two candidates are spoken of as his suecessor,—one a son-in-law of a neigh- 
bouring baronet, and some time Member for Windsor; the other a youug 
officer, well known in Thirsk, who will come forward upon Li prin- 
ciples.” 


The alkali and glass trades are still in a very depressed state. Several 
of the manufactories of crown, flint, and bottles, are closed, besides three 
of the principal alkali manufactories on the Tyne; and those in existence, 
we are afraid, are scarcely obtaining remunerating prices for their produc- 
tions.— Newcastle Guardian. 

A majority of the Town-Council of Manchester memorialized the Post- 
master-General to close the Post-office in that town entirely on the Sun- 
day ; this was backed by other memorials. The application was only par- 
tially successful; for the Postmaster-General “finds it would not be ex- 
pedient to dispense with the only delivery of letters which takes place on 
that day, and which is generally concluded by ten a.m.; but he has been 
pleased to authorize the cessation on Sunday of all other duties at the 
Post-office after that hour, excepting from five to six p.m., when a clerk 
shall attend to receive foreign letters only, the postage of which cannot be 
paid in stamps.” 

The Reverend Dr. Warneford has presented to Queen's College, Birming- 
ham, through William Sands Cox, Esq., the munificeut donation of 1,0001., 
to be applied to such purposes aud uses as may be considered by the Rev- 
erend Chancellor Law, the Reverend Vaughan Thomas, and Mr. Sands 
Cox, most beneficial to the institution —Birmingham Gazette. 

The Brighton and South Coast Railway and the South-western Com- 
pany have settled differences respecting the Portsmouth traffic. There will 
be but one terminus in the town, that of the Brighton line; trains of both 
companies starting thence, and branching off West or South at Cosham or 

ilsea, as they respectively belong to one or the other line. It is said that 
“the public will materially benefit” by this arrangement. The whole 
scale of fares, however, except for the “ Parliamentary " trains, will be 


The contractors of the Newport, Monmouth, and Hereford Railway, re- 
ceived orders on Monday week to cease from their labours for two years. 
The Monmouth contract has been closed for some time; and the works 
at Newport and Caerleon only have been proceeded with. Detached por- 
tions are now left in an unfinished state.—Globe. 

The artificers and labourers in the service of the Great Western Railway 
at Swindon, assembled in the hall of the Mechanics Institute of that sta- 
tion, on Wednesday evening, to hear speeches on the subject of emigration, 
from a deputation of the Colonization Society. The room—a large one— 
was crowded by the men employed at the great locomotive engine manu- 
factory of the Company; and Mr. Archibald Sturrock, superintendent of 
that establishment, took the chair. The deputation consisted of Mr. Mark 
Boyd, Mr. C. D. Logan, and Mr. A. H. Forrester. Mr. Logan, from per- 
sonal experience, detailed the state of the labour-market in New South 
Wales, contrasted with that of the Mother-country. At the end of his ex- 
planations he invited interrogatories; and was questioned with great intel- 
ligence by the workmen. The deputation presented copies of the pros- 
pectuses of the Colonization Society, and books and maps; aud, on the invi- 
tation of the men, engaged to pay another visit to Swindon in a short time. 

Two short branches from the Eastern Counties Railway at Witham, each 
about six miles long, and extending respectively to Maldon and Braintree, 
were opened for traflic on Monday. 

Alnwick Moor, otherwise Aydon Forest, an “ immense wilderness, con- 
taining upwards of three thousand acres of land, a large portion of which 
is capable of cultivation, is about to be reclaimed. Proposals having that 
object in view have been made by the Alnwick freemen to the Duke of 
Northumberland, and his Grace has returned a favourable answer.” 


Mr. Shepherd, managing clerk in the money-order department of the Derby 
Post-office, has been detected in embezzling, apparently by entering more money as 
id by him than he had actually disbursed. It has been found that Shepherd 
as used 150/. of the public funds. The prisoner was considered very trust- 
worthy; he had been a draper in a large way at Derby, and an active Wesleyan. 

Schofield, a weaver of Bolton, returning home late on Saturday night, intoxi- 
cated, was stopped at Tootal Bridge, a short distance from the town, by two men 
who cemanded his money: he said he had none: they searched him, but found 
nothing. —— apparently, that Schofield would rouse the neighbour- 
hood, the villains determined to throw him over the bridge. “ The battlements 
are at least four feet high, and he struggled with the men; but in vain. He 
begged that they would let him drop down, so that he might have a chance of 
escaping with his life. This they consented to do; and they put him over with 
his feet first. When hanging over the bridge, he got hold of the coping-stune, 
and kept himself suspended Sor a second or two; but the murderers struck his 
hands with a bludgeon, or something of the sort, until he could hold no longer, 
and the unfortunate man fell to the ground, on the bank of the brook, a distance 
of fifteen yards.” He was found in a dying state at five o'clock next morning, 
and expired at noon. He described the circumstances narrated above, but aol 
give little information of a nature to lead to the detection of the criminals. It is 
supposed that they were two men who attempted to commit more than one rob- 
bery on the same night. 

The inquest on the body of Nathaniel Button, the man who was supposed to 
have been a victim to the Essex “ white-powdering” crime, was concluded at 
Ramsey on Monday. Professor Taylor, of Guy's Hospital, had made a chemical 
examination of the viscera: he could discover no trace of arsenic; but as the man 
died in September 1844, and as one of the products of animal decay is ammonia, 
which readily dissolves arsenic, forming a compound that might have been 
drained away and lost, Button might have been poisoned though no poison was 
now discovered. On the other hand, Professor Taylor said the symptoms of the 
man’s disease immediately before death could be accounted for by ascribing them 
to English cholera in a violent form. Evidence was given that seemed to support 
the suspicion that poison had been administered. But the Jury, from the doubt- 
ful state of the matter, could only return a verdict that Button “was taken ill 
with a violent retching and diarrheea, of which he shortly afterwards died: but 
how such retching and diarrhaa was produced, there is no evidence before the 
Jury to show.” 

The Coroner then made a statement with respect to the other suspicious cases 
that had been brought under his notice. He said he had arrived at the conclusion, 
that at present there was not sufficient evidence to justify him in going at once 
into the inquiry. There was strong ground for believing that many of the chil- 
dren had been unfairly dealt with; but up to the present time no direct or positive 
case hal been reported to him. He concluded by expressing a hope that medical 
men in the suspected districts would pay particular attention to the symptoms of 
dying persons; while those cases where death occurred in the absence of a profes- 
sional man ought to be narrowly watched. 
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An accident similar to that which occurred at the Shrivenham station of the 
Great Western Railway, though, happily, not fatal in its results, happened at 
Bull's Bridge, near Southall, on Tuesday night. As an up-train approached, the 
driver perceived that the “all right” signals were Pimnke § and therefore pursued 
his course: the fireman, however, saw that there was an obstruction, just as he 
came close upon it, and reversed the engine; but it was too late. e engine 
dashed into a loaded cen ne which was standing across the line, cut the 
waggon in half, broke away from its own tender, left the rails, and turned over. 
The driver and fireman held on by a rail, and they escaped unhurt. The tender 
and two carriages also left the iron; but the other two carriages in the train did 
not. A passenger received a slight cut in the head, and a guard some bruises. 
Herbert, the police signalman, and Berwick, the foreman porter, were taken into 
custody; and they have been examined by a Magistrate at Uxbridge. It appears 
from the evidence as yet adduced, that these men had the control over the lug- 
gage-waggons at the place, and that they gave the signals when the vehicles 
might be moved across the rails. On the Tuesday night, some carters saw a 
signal that they might drag the coal-waggon over the up-line by means of horses; 
they were doing this when the train was observed approaching, and there was 
only time to save the horses by unhooking them from the waggon. Berwick had 
called out to the carters that it was “ All right.” before they moved the waggon; 
and Berwick, in excuse, said that Herbert signalled to him that the waggon might 
pass. Herbert denied this: he showed a red light. The accused were remanded 
till Monday next. 

The Rother Viaduct, a great railway work in construction about six miles East 
of Sheffield, fell down on Saturday morning, and killed three men. The viaduct 
was oy in the works of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way, and was designed to consist of thirty-six arches thirty feet in span, built with 
brick. T wenty arches had been completed, and the timber supports generally with- 
drawn,—the masonry being a by the inspectors as unusually strong. The 
centering of the nineteenth arch was eased a few days ago, and no danger was aj 
prehended until lately; but in consequence of heavy rains which have fallen in 
the neighbourhood and inundated the valley, Mr. Carlisle on Friday gave orders 
to his workmen to reshore the nineteenth arch. While seven or eight men were 
empioyed upon this work, the arch fell in, without a moment’s warning; and four 
of the men were overwhelmed. In a few moments a dozen more of the arches 
followed the nineteenth in regular succession—the noise and concussion resem- 
bling those accompanying an avalanche or an earthquake. Ultimately the whole 
structure became aruin. Of the men overwhelmed, one was rescued alive, 
but maimed; a second was taken out alive, but died of his hurts in a few hours; 
the other two were crushed to death on the instant. A local report states that 
Mr. Carlisle found on his examination of Friday that the clayey subsoil of the 
foundation under the nineteenth arch was yielding under the weight of the 
structure and that the arch had sunk from its designed height as much as 144 
inches. “That the workmanship of the arches was good, was proved not only by 
the fact of the piers remaining erect, but that to some of them a portion of the 
arch, to the extent of nine feet, remained adhering. The place presents a desolate 
appearance, partof the ruins being covered by the flood; the extent of which may 
be imagined from the fact’ that the water has risen to the height of fifteen feet 
above the bed of the river.” 

A Coroner's inquest was held upon the three bodies at Sheffield, on Monday; 
and the Jury found the following inculpatory verdict— 

“ That the deceased were killed by the falling of the Rother viaduct, while in the 
course of construction, in consequence, it is believed by this Jury, of the insufficiency 
of the foundation.” 





IRELAND. 

The trial of Mr. Smith O’Brien proceeded, at Clonmel, on Friday; rais- 
ing increased interest, and drawing together a crowd of eager spectators. 
The prisoner was perfectly calm and self-possessed. 

Mr. Whiteside ge to the Court to have the Jury chosen by ballot; citing 
to support himself the conduct of Sir John Campbell, the English Attorney-Gene- 
ral, in Frost’s case: Sir John Campbell had then stated that if the Judges thought 
it would a the — administration of justice, he would concur in the 


grounded on the law passed in the reign of Edward the Third to define treason; 
which ran in these terms—“ Whereas divers opinions have been, before this ti 

in what cases treasons shall be made, and what not, the King, at the request 
the Lords and Commons, has made the declaration following; that is to say, when 
a man do compass or imagine the death of our Lord the Ki , or if a man do levy 
war against our Lord the King in his realm, or if he shall be an adherent of the 
enemies of our Lord the King, or giving aid or comfort to them, and that 
shall be attainted of open deed, by persons of their own condition, that man kw 4 
be declared guilty of the crime of treason.” Under the two classes of counts in 
= er sang he would = the same evidence—the evidence of levying war; a3 
the levying war was itself an overt act sufficient to prove the charge of conspiring 
against the Queen's life. 

The Attorney-General then sketched his case; commencing long before the 
-actual outbreak and rebellion, and “ tracing the previous arrangements, consulta- 
tions, and plans of the parties, which resulted in the levying of war.” He 
sketched the origin of the Irish Confederation, in January 1847, which included 
Mr. Smith O'Brien as a member, and which planned an insurrection as early as 
March 1847. Soon after the French Revolution, meetings were held with the 
object of congratulating the Provisional Government: at those meetings Mr. 
Smith O'Brien attended, and on one occasion he made a speech which showed 
him to be then settled in the idea that it would very shortly be necessary to take 
up arms to raise Ireland into an independent kingdom. He had previously ob- 
oe to arming or military training; but such a change had taken 

@ thought the people should arm, and young men of talent should study 
engineering, with the tactics of cutting off the supplies of anenemy. Then it was 
that Mr. Meagher also advised in favour of a deputation to the Queen: suggesting 
that if it were refused admission, its members should “bundle up their 
court dresses, and swear that they would not return except as ambassadors of an 
Irish Republic.” Then it was that he advised the people as a last resource 
to “up with the barricades, and invoke the God of Battles.” From March 
to July there was a constant —— by the conspirators to evade or transgress 
the law. At that time, as now, if any person were guilty of high treason, he 
forfeited his life; but the speaking or publishing of seditious speeches, unaccom- 
ag by some overt act or actual levying of war, was only a misdemeanour. 

Ir. O’Brien and those engaged with him availed themselves most fully of that 
state of the law; and when proceedings were taken against them, they could be 
and were set at liberty ps their trial. But on the 22d of April an act was 
passed which rendered the compassing or imagining the deposition of the Queen, or 
giving expression to any such intention, felony. Shortly afterwards, a prosecu- 
tion for felony had been instituted against a member of the Confederation, named 
Mitchel; who was convicted and sentenced to transportation. It would appear 
out of the mouth of one of Mr. O'Brien's co-conspirators that consultations and 
discussions took place at the Confederation at the time of the trial on the subject 
of the rescue of Mr. Mitchel in case of his conviction, and that there was consider- 
able difference of opinion between the Clubs and their leaders; some of them 
thinking that under any circumstances Mitchel should be rescued, even at an 
enormous loss of life, and that the insurrection should commence immediately ; 
while others contended that they were not yet ripe for such an act—that the 
harvest was not ripe—that there was not food enough in the country—and that the 
rebellion should be deferred to a later period, when the harvest should be ready; 
but that then, coute qui coute, the effort should be made. The plan adopted in 
the mean time was to organize Clubs in all the large towns and rural districts, 
with arms and officers, to be ready at any notice, however short, to take the field. 
Early in July Mr. Duffy was arrested on a charge similar to that against Mr. 
Mitchel, and his trial was fixed by the Commision to take place on the 8th of 
August; and Mr. O'Brien and the other leaders determined to rise in that month, 
80 as to anticipate the trial. 

Accordingly, Mr. O'Brien, Mr. Doheny, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. O'Gorman, set out 
for Cork and other places, to complete the Club organization, and mature the 
arrangements for effecting the simultaneous rising in different parts of the island. 
On the 14th July, a meeting of the Confederates was held to receive reports on 
the state of the organization. The Government received information of this pro- 
ceeding, which they could rely on themselves, but which would not have sufficed 
to put before a jury; and they took steps accordingly—steps which had an im- 

diate effect on the movements of the conspirators. At the last meeting of the 





calling of the J 7 by ballot, although such a course had never been adopted since 
the 7th William IL 

The Attorney-General thought that his consenting to this application would 
imply that the Sheriff had not fairly and impartially discharged his duty in array- 
ing the panel; and he therefore objected to any departure from what had been the 
rule in both countries as far back as he had had any means of ascertaining the 


practice. 

The Lord Chief Justice ruled that the demand could not be allowed without 
the consent of the Attorney-General. 

The Jury were then called in the usual way: the prisoner being allowed twenty 
peremptory challenges—challenges made without showing reasons for them; and 
also making several successful challenges “for cause shown.” An attempt was 
made by his counsel to extend the privilege of peremptory challenge to thirty-five 
cases instead of twenty; and the question was argued. By the common law, 
thirty-five persons—one person less than three juries—may be challenged; but 
the 9:h George IV. c. 64 limits the number to or in cases of “ treason, or 
murder, or other felony.” It was argued that the words “other felony ” implied 
that the “treason” spoken of was a felony: if so, it would prove that the word 
“treason” as there used was meant for petit treason only, and not high treason, 
the former being and the latter not being accounted a felony: the act therefore 
did not apply to the present case of high treason, and the common law number of 
tchallenges was not taken away. The 9th IV. c. 64 is an Irish act only, 
and the common law number of challenges are still allowed in England. 

The Lord Chief Justice said—“ We are of opinion that the word ‘ treason,’ 
comprises all treasons, and that it cannot be cut down to signify one species. We 
follow the words, ‘ the challenge shall not be allowed.’” 

The Jury having been completed, the Judges were asked, for the prisoner, to 
order all the witnesses to leave the court. The Attorney-General consented; ex- 
ames Mr. Hodges, the Government reporter, as he was engaged to take notes of 

e nt trial. 

r. Smith O'Brien —* I do not object to General M‘Donald or Major Brownrigg, 
but I do object to Mr. Hodges being present. He attended all our meetings, re- 
presenting himself to be simply a reporter, and prepared to prove only that certain 
words were uttered. He now comes forward pot swears that the words so uttered 
were seditious and treasonable. I apprehend, therefore, that his character differs 
| ay that of an ordinary reporter, and I cannot think that his report would be a 
‘air report.” 

Mr. Hodges offered to retire; but the Chief Justice interposed. 

The Prisoner— So far as I am concerned, I do not acquiesce in Mr. Hodges 
being present. He departed from his character of a reporter. We afforded him 
every accommodation at various public meetings: we treated him as a guest, and 
now it turns out that he was a spy. I think he has no right to be present.” 

The Lord Chief Justice intimated that there was no established rule for his 
withdrawal. 

The Prisoner—“ I am overruled by the Court; but I do not acquiesce in it.” 

In the end, Mr. Hodges withdrew, and his son took notes in his place. 

Mr. Lynch opened the pleadings to the Jury. The indictment contained six 
counts: the first five charged the prisoner with “ raising and levying war against 
the Queen,” and the sixth count charged him with “ conspiring to bring and put 
the Queen to death.” 

The Attorney-General opened the case. The present indictment, he said, is 





Confederation it was resolved that the rebellion should take place forthwith, though 
the time was not exactly fixed. Immediately after that resolution, on the 18th 
of July, the Lord-Lieutenant proclaimed Dublin under the provisions of a recent 
act. The effect of the proclamation was to prevent the Clubs from carrying arms 
or having them in their houses. The question was then discussed by the Clubs, 
whether they should resist or obey the proclamation—whether they should make the 
first search the signal for resistance and outbreak, or conceal their arms and wait their 
time. Alarmed by this step of the Government, the leaders of the Confederation 
determined that the rising should take place on the 19thof July. Asa preparation 
for the rising, the Council of the Confederation, which previously consisted of 
twenty-one persons, was reduced to five, who were to constitute a War Directory, 
while Mr. O'Brien was to take the field in person. Mr. O'Brien left Dublin for 
Cork, and Mr. Doheny for Carrick. However, as the barristers associated with 
Mr. O'Brien knew well that while the Habeas Corpus Act was still in force, he 
could not be arrested without informations sworn against him, Mr. O'Brien felt 
safe in going first to open new ground in Wexford. He repaired to Enniscorthy, 
in that county, on the 22d of July, provided with Ordnance maps of the intended 
scene of his operations. ‘He travelled alone; but it so happenod that, when the 
Council was electing its War Directory, the Prime Minister was announcing in 
the House of Commons that on the following day he would bring in a bill to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act. O'Brien, when he left, was not aware that such a 
course would be taken; nor did he anticipate there was enough of loyalty, or 
rather so total a want of disloyalty, in the British Parliament, that no member of 
the House could venture to obstruct the passage of the measure: and accordingly 
—a thing almost unexampled—the bill was introduced and passed the House of 
Commons on Saturday, on Monday it was agreed to by the House of Lords, and 
on Tuesday received the Royal assent. On Saturday morning, the approaching 
measure was announced in Dublin by telegraphic despatch. The proprietor of the 
Freeman's Journal, by whom it was received, communicated it to O'Gorman. 
O'Gorman concluded that the object was to arrest O'Brien; and, knowing that if 
he and his associates were arrested the people would be left without leaders, and 
that there would be no means of effecting the revolution, immediately sent a 
despatch to O'Brien, which was afterwards found in that gentleman's possession.” 
c Saturday, Meagher and Dillon left Dublin privately, to take the field with 
O'Brien. They were afraid to go from Dublin direct, and therefore went to the 
house of a gentleman named O'Hara, about five miles from Dublin, on the road, 
and there took the coach to Loughlin’s Town, and arrived at Enniscorthy on Sun- 
day. On that day, the people were gathered and exhorted to prepare for imme- 
diate outbreak. The party left Enniscorthy for Graigne, and came the same 
evening to Kilkenny; where Mr. O'Brien ascended a lofty tower and took a mili- 
tary survey of the country. The people were here also assembled, and told that 
the time for war was now come: they were advised to consider the Army and the 
Police as friends—as honest men, who would take part with the people. Mul- 
linahone was reached on the 25th: the intermediate travels are not clearly known, 
except that Mrs. Doheny’s house was visited on the 24°*h. : d 
On the 25th, the actual levying of war began. Before O'Brien arrived, it was 
known he was to be there, and a large body of people was assembled from the sur- 





rounding country. Some were armed with pikes or guns. Speeches of the most 
seditious character were spoken ; eg 9 and matters of that description, took place. 
Several strange persons in the garb of gentlemen arrived, including one Terence 
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M‘Manus. M‘Manus was followed to Dublin as connected with the English Chartists 
and oe ppeamengenn was captured, but he himself escaped. The portmanteau 
contained a military uniform, though M‘Manus was in no military command. 
O’Brien and M‘Manus surveyed the country together; and at ni ht O Brien as- 
sumed the right of quartering where he x the (Mr. O'Brien shook his head 
and smiled.] Oa Wednesday the 26th, O’Brien went to the Police Barracks, 
armed with a pike and pistols, and accompanied by adherents: he called on the 
Police to join him—resistance was in vain—the country was up, and the pa 
enthusiastic. The Chief Constable (Williams) said, the Police w ould yield their 
ly with their lives. Mr. O’Brien gave them two hours to consider; and 
they took the opportunity to retire, under orders, to Cashel. The part that day 
went to Ballingarry ; a | O'Brien selected a body guard, who attended him con- 
stantly in relief companies. The 27th was spent in ‘marching and countermarch- 
ing between Ballingarry to Mullinahone, and in levying arms from all the farmers 
and cottiers who refused to join the rising. On the 28th, O’Brien went to Kille- 
naule, and while there a scout apprised him that a detachment of dragoons a 
. A barricade was erected to arrest the dragoons on their march. 
illon was sent to inquire of Captain Longmore if his = was the arrest of 
O'Brien; for if it were, the barricade would be defended. his was not Captain 
Longmore’s object, (the Government had but just then learnt with certainty of 
O’Brien’s proceedings); and on his stating so, the barricade was removed, and the 
dragoons on their route. O'Brien that evening marched back to Ballin- 
y, and gave out that he had defested some dragoons—that Dublin was up. 
the night of the 28th, the Government proclamation against O'Brien was 
received in those ts; and Inspector Trant made arrangements to concentrate 
a large body of Police with the purpose of attacking the rebels. 

[ The Attorney-General here related tiie facts, already known to the public, of 
Inspector Trant’s march to Boulagh Commons, his occupation of Widow M‘Cor- 
mack’s house, the attack on the Police after O'Brien's unsuccessful negotiations 
at the window; the resistance made; and the ultimate retreat of the rebels with 
loss 0 lives. He described the approach of Inspector Cox's small party; which 
encountered O'Brien’s rebel army of a hundredfold greater numbers, but deter- 
mined at any risk to press on to Trant’s relief. Surrounded and opposed in its 

ess, it fusiladed the rebels till they retired and allowed it to make a junction 
with Trant’s force. } 

From the moment of O'Brien's failure against the Police there was an end of 
his expedition. Except once, for a brief space, soon after the failure of that 
attack, he was not seen again till the time of his arrest. 

It would mest likely be contended that all these proceedings fell short of the 
legal offence of levying war; or it would be urged that their author had not any 
revolutionary object in them. The Attorney-General thought that no doubts 
could arise on these grounds; but if any should arise, the case would be cleared 
from all difficulty by documentary evidence found in O'Brien's possession after 
his arrest. 

The Attorney-General commenced the evidence for the Crown by handing in a 
letter under Mr. O'Brien's signature, dated “ Ballingarry, July 29,’ which had 
been sent by him to the Colliery Company, respecting the management of their 
mining servants. [We pvblished extracts from this letter at the time it became 
public, in August. Mr. O'Brien stated to the Company, that he felt it his a to 
make provision for the gallant men employed in the works, who had afforded him 
protection and assistance; and therefore took the liberty of suggesting that the 

uce of the mines should be sold to the public at the lowest possible price, and 
that the utmost amount of work should be given to the people: if this were not 
done, he would direct the people to work the collieries on theirown account ; and in 
case the Irish revolution were successful, the property of the Mining Company 
should be confiscated as national ay: on the contrary, if the Company com- 
plied with his suggestions, he would protect their property to the utmost of his 


er. 
PTs Attorney-General also gave in evidence the following letter of Mr. Duffy 
to Mr. O’Brien, which had been found in O'Brien’s portmanteau after his arrest. 
“ Saturday. 

“My dear Sir—I am glad to learn that you are about to commence a series of 
meetings in Munster. There is no halfway-house for you. You will be the 
head of the movement, loyally obeyed, and the revolution will be conducted with 
order and clemency ; or the mere anarchists will prevail with the people, and our 
revolution will be a bloody chaos. You have at present Lafayette’s place, so 
graphically painted byLamartine; and, I believe, have fallen into Lafayette’s error 
—that of not using it to all its extent and in all its resources. I am perfect] 
well aware that you don’t desire to lead or influence others: but I believe, wit 
Lamartine, that that feeling, which is a high personal and civic virtue, is a vice in 
revolutions. One might as well, 1 think, not want to influence a man who was 
going to walk on thawing ice or to cross a fordless river, as not to desire to keep 
men right in a political struggle, and to do it with might and main. If I were 
Smith O’Brien, I would strike out in my own mind, or with such counsel as I 
valued, a definite course for the revolution, and labour incessantly to develop it 
in that way. For example, your project of obtaining signatures to the roll of the 
National Guard, and when a sufficient number were produced, and not sooner, 
calling the Council of Three Hundred, was one I entirely relied upon: but it has 
been permitted to fall into disuse, and would scarcely be revived now. The Clubs, 
however, might take the place of the National Guard; and the proposal in your 
letter on , of a definite number of Clubs being formed, would just suit as 
well if it were vigorously and systematically carried out, each day adding an 
item to it, and all the men we could influence employed upon it. 

“Forgive me for urging this so anxiously upon you: but I verily believe the 
hopes of the country depend upon the manner in which the next two months are 
used. There is not a town in which you could not find a band of missionaries 
to organize the neighbouring counties. Every Club has its active men fit for 
this work; and it is only by applying all our force to it that we will succeed. 

“With best regards to Mrs. O'Brien, believe me, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 

“C. G. Durry.” 

Mr. Hodges, the Government reporter, was called to prove speeches made by 
Mr. O'Brien at a Confederate meeting held on the 5th March 1847. 

Mr. Whiteside objected to evidence of such remote speeches. If speeches in 
1847 may be read, speeches of 1807 might, and the prisoner might be called on 
to answer the p ings of all his life; which was against the law laid down in 
the writers, and in the cases of Hardy, Tooke, and their companions. 

The Court ruled that the speech might be read, in evidence of the intention of 
the acts alleged against the prisoner. 

Mr. Hodges read the speech; and also some documents which were read at the 
meeting. A speech of Mr. O'Brien on the 15th April was also commenced; but 
before Mr. Hodges had more than half read it, he was exhausted with fatigue; 

it was agreed by the prisoner's counsel to admit it if a copy were given them 
before next day. (ther speeches delivered on the 6th June and on the 19th Jul 
were also read. [We described all these speeches at the time they were delivered. } 
In a brief cross-examination, Mr. Hodges stated that he was invariably received 
as a Government reporter with the utmost attention, and was offered every facility 
ba gue his vocation: all documents that he required were instantly furnished 
m. 





The proceedings of Friday ended with the examination of General Macdonald ; 

who proved the identity of a number of things that had been taken from Mr. 

Brien’s person immediately after his arrest, and were now produced in court. 

Among them were the keys of Mr. O'Brien's portmanteau. All were marked 

and placed in a despatch-box, and given to Captain Emans, to be taken to Mr. 
on, the Under-Secretary for Ireland. 








On Saturday, Captain Emans was the first witness: he proved his delivering to 
Mr. Redington the things sent by General Macdonald. 

Captain John Gore Jones, Stipendiary Magistrate, was examined concerning 
Mr. O'Brien’s portmanteau. Mr. Jones saw Mr. O'Brien within half an hour 
after his arrest. He was fatigued and d . “I obtained from him two let- 
ters, one for Mrs. O'Brien, and the other for Mrs. Doheny: Mr. O'Brien also 
begged of me to have them forwarded to Mrs. O'Brien and Mrs. Doheny. I trans- 
mitted Mrs. Doheny’s letter to Sub-Inspector Cox, at Cashel. He also spoke 
about a portmanteau, which he said was in the keeping of Mrs. Doheny, at 
Cashel; and asked me if I could get it for him. I said I would do so with plea- 
sure; but that my messengers must of necessity be police; and that Mrs. Doheny, 
of course, would not give the portmanteau to them unless he wrote to her for it. 
Mr. O'Brien then wrote a letter to Mrs. Doheny, which I sent to Mr. Cox.” Mr. 
Jones received the portmanteau on Sunday, and sent it to Dublin as he received 
it. Mr. Jones’s cross-examination is thus reported—“I ama Stipendiary Magis- 
trate, and always keep my word. {[ did not tell Mr. O'Brien that I would repeat 
anything he said to’ me during the conversation I had with him, to the authori- 
ties. 1 gave Mr. O'Brien a distinct assurance that he would receive his port- 
manteau when I got it from Cashel; but I did not keep my word with him. 

Captain Cox, Sub-Inspector of Police, proved that he “ got the portmanteau 
from Mrs. Doheny’s house before he sent Mr. O'Brien's note to her.” 

Other witnesses proved the transference in their personal custody to Mr. Re- 
dington, at Dublin Castle, of the portmanteau just as it was found; that is to say, 
locked, and firmly bound up with straps. 

Mr. Thomas iD Burke, an extra clerk in the Under-Secretary's Office, had 
se at Mr. Redington’s request and fetched from Mr. Redington’s desk a hand- 

erchief containing several things wrapped up. Mr. Redington gave him thence 
a bunch of keys, and with one of the keys he opened the portmanteau. The 
documents which he found he put aside, and marked: he gave them all, in- 
cluding marriage settlements which were among them, to Mr. Farrell, Commis- 
missioner of Police. 

The Deputy Governor of the Gaol proved that he gave the portmanteau, with 
the clothes only in it, to Mr. O’Brien; who received it and kept it as his own. 

The Attorney-General then proposed to give in evidence letters found in the 

rtmanteau. 

Mr. Whiteside objected; and the Lord Chief Justice observed that the port- 
manteau had not been traced to Mrs. Doheny: “the Policeman who got it from 
her was not called.” Mr. Whiteside urged that both Mrs. Doheny and Mr. 
Redington should also be called. After argument, the Court determined that 
“ there was evidence by which the papers in the portmanteau might be said to 
be traced to the possession of the prisoner [before his arrest]; but counsel might 
in the end contend with the Jury that this was not sufficiently proved.” 

Witnesses proved the handwriting of several documents; and especially of a 
multitude of letters and papers seized at the house of Mr. Halpin, the Secretary 
of the Confederation. 

John Stephenson Dobbin, an approver, was then examined as to Mr. O'Brien's 
participation in the business of organizing the Clubs, and his presence during, 
and participation in, discussions of treasonable objects. Dobbin was a member of 
the “Red Hand” Club, which was a branch of the Curran Club. 

Mr. Whiteside objected to evidence concerning the Clubs: he was instructed 
that Mr. O'Brien had nothing to do with them. 

Solicitor-General—* Oh, I dare say you were instructed: so Mr. O’Brien him- 
self pleaded ‘not guilty.’ ” 

Mr. O'Brien—* I call for the protection of the Court. My honour was never 
impugned, and I will not allow even a Solicitor-General to arraign it.” 

Jobbin proved that Mr. O'Brien attended a meeting of the Clubs held on the 
15th July. Mr. O'Brien sat at the head of the table, and from a book read out the 
names of all the Clubs; and as their representatives answered, he examined each 
as to the numbers and organization of his club. There had been differences on 
these points, and this step was taken by Mr. O'Brien to satisfy himself: some 
hours were occupied in the process. Mr. O'Brien said the object was “to effect 
the independence of the country.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Mark that answer; those words are his own.” 

Witness—One Trowton stated that men were ready to sail from England, and 
that two swivels were ready there; and Mr. O'Brien said the difficulty was, how 
to get the cannon over: he recommended that each club should have a pleasure- 
yacht. He said he would “ rather ascend the gallows than any one should by a 
premature step lose his life on his account by a failure.” 

Mr. O'Brien—“ Repeat that answer.” [Witness repeated the answer. } 

Chief Justice Blackburne—* Repeat what Mr. O'Brien said about a premature 
step.” Witness—He would ascend the gallows rather than one should lose his life 
on his account. Witness begged to correct his statement. It was mentioned also 
as to the rescue of the persons in gaol; and it was unanimously cried out, to have a 
rescue. Every one said, in case they were convicted, they would have a rescue. 
A meeting was held on the 19th of July; when Mr. Brennan's proposition to begin 
the insurrection at once was discussed. Mr. Dillon moved that the people should 
conceal their arms till the harvest, and give only passive resistance in the mean 
time; and Mr. O'Brien said that an immediate rising would be premature. It 
was put to the vote, and the numbers were doubtful. on a second division, there 
was a small majority for Mr. Dillon, and the minority were quite dissatisfied. 
“ Brennan, in entorcing his resolution, said, the other party were halting between 
two opinions, and would wait till French or American aid would come—till rifles 
were dropped from heaven, with angels to draw the trigger.” On the 2lst an 
“ adjourned meeting” was held, at which Dillon, Meagher, M‘Ghee, and M‘Der- 
mott were present, but not O'Brien. It was at that meeting that the Council 
was reduced from twenty-one to five. 

Mr. Whiteside—* Were these resolutions put down in a book ?” 

Witness—* They were not.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* You swear that ?” 

Witness—“ I do. All the members then got slips of paper and wrote the names 
of the persons whom they wished to be elected. They were unanimous that Mr, 
Smith O'Brien should be one of the Council; but Mr. Dillon represented that Mr. 
Smith O'Brien would do more good organizing the country than if he remained in 
Dublin. Witness voted himself. When the papers were written they were put 
into a hat, and two members were appointed scrutineers, who took them into the 
adjoining room: soon after, they returned, and declared the result of the ballot 
to be in favour of Mr. Dillon, Mr. Mangher, Mr. O'Gorman junior, Mr. M‘Ghee; 
and there was an equality of votes for Mr. Devin Reiily and Mr. Lalor, when a 
new election took place, which ended in the election of Mr. Devin Reilly.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Were these names taken dowa in writing? ” 

Witness—* Yes.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Are they in the possession of the Attorney-General ? ” 

The Attorney-General (holding up a bundle of slips)—“ Here they are.” 

The slips being handed to witness, he identified one as the slip on which he bad 
himself written the names of those he wished to elect as members of the Execu- 
tive Council. He knew the handwriting on some of the other slips. One he iden- 
tified as that of Lalor; another as that of M‘Dermott; and another as that of 
O'Higgins, who was a Club representative. Witness did not know what became 
of those papers after the ballot. He never saw them from that night till about a 
week ago, when they were shown to him by the Crown solicitor. 7 

In cross-examination, after a short adjournment of the Court, Dobbin was asked 
if he knew Mr. O'Brien. 

Mr. Whiteside—* Look round to that gentleman, and say if you ever spoke to 
him in your life.” 


Mr. O'Brien (in a peremptory tone)—“ Look round, Sir.” 
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Witness—“ I have heard him speak.” 
. Mr. — But did you ever speak to him?” Witness—“I have heard 
im speak.” 
PF. 3 Whiteside—“ Now did I ask you that?” Witness—‘I never spoke to 


Mr. Whiteside—“ Never in your life?” Witness—“ No.” 
* * 


Mr. Whiteside—“ With re to what was said about the gallows, on your 
oath was not this what Mr. O'Brien said, that if he were Mr. Duffy he should pre- 
fer the gallows to any man losing his life on his account?” Witness—“ That was 
not what he said: he said he would prefer the gallows to any man losing his life 
by a premature step.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* But was it not after the persons in the meeting talked of 
rescuing Duffy?” Witness—‘ It was.” 

Mr. O'Brien—“ I beg pardon for one moment, my Lord. I am not familiar with 
the proceedings of criminal courts, but it seems to me that as you are taking down 
whatever is unfavourable to me, you ought also to take down what is favourable.” 

Chief Justice Blackburne—“ a do you know that I am not taking it down?” 

Mr. O’Brien—* I have observed your Lordship.” 

Chief Justice Blackburne—* I you will not interfere.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* I have a note of it, and can refer to it if necessary.” 

Chief Justice Blackburne—“ I assure you, Mr. Whiteside, 1 have taken down 
every word that is in favour of the prisoner.” 

Mr. Whiteside—*“I am quite satisfied of that, and am much obliged to your 
Lordship.” = se <3 = “ 

The witness continued in cross-examination—* On the dissolution of the 
Confederation the League was established; but witness could not say at what time 
the League was established. In the interval, the Lord-Lieutenant’s proclamation 
to disarm Dublin was issued, and the meeting of the 19th was called by requi- 
sition. The eflect of the requisition was to defeat the proclamation. 1 did not 
see the requisition, but was told that the meeting was going on.” 

Mr. Whiteside—“ Who told you? some Detective, 1 suppose?’’ Witness—‘ I 
don’t know a single.Detective.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Who told you?” Witness—* I won't tell you.” 

Mr. Whiteside—“ You must.” Witness—“I shan’t. Do you think I am 
going to give up a man to be assassinated by the Clubs in Dublin, for your 
pleasure ? 

Mr. Whiteside—* That's your answer?” Witness—‘ It is.” 

Mr. Whiteside—“ I insist on your telling me.” Witness—“I put myself 
under the protection of the Court. I have heard the Clubs plotting assassina- 
wn and, on my oath, I believe if I were to tell, the person would be assassi- 
nated.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* My Lord, I insist on my question being answered.” 

The Attorney-General—* This is a question for the consideration of the 
Court. The witness states on his oath that he declines to name the person, 
— if he were to disclose it, he would expose the person to the danger of his 

ife. 

Mr. Whiteside referred to the State trials in England, where no person was al- 
lowed to refuse information except official persons connected with Government; 
and certainly this person ought not to be excused. Would their Lordships allow 
this slander against the country they all lived in to be tolerated, and that on 
that ground he should be excused from giving information which might be ma- 
terial to the interests of the prisoner ? 

After some deliberation, Chief Justice Blackburne said, the Court did not feel 
called upon to compel the prisoner to answer. 

Cross-examination resumed—‘ The witness met his informant by chance. Met 
him, he believed, in Sackville Street, between the Lying-in Hospital and Post- 
office. Did not go any distance with him. When they met they were going dif- 
ferent ways. He did not turn with him. They conversed about a second. The 
Pa aie 5 gentleman of rank and respectability, and of hereditary loyalty.” 

daughter. 

Mr. Whiteside—“ You said some person proposed Mr. O’Brien as a head, and 
the members were disposed to support him; but Mr. Dillon said Mr. O'Brien de- 
sired to have the privilege of being able to go through the country. Now, will 
you swear Mr. esha did not say that Mr. O’Brien had nothing to do with 
them?” Witness—“1I will not swear he did not say it.” 

Mr. Whiteside—“ Was not Father Kenyon elected in this Council of War?” 
Witness—* He was not elected.” 

Mr. Whiteside—“ Was not his name proposed?” Witness—‘‘ Mr. Duffy wrote 
from prison, requesting that Fathers Mealey, Kenyon, and Hughes, should be 
elected in this Council. The members present, before they began to vote, unani- 
mously opposed electing a priest, because it was a Council of War.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Who is the second man voted for there?” [handing witness 
a paper. | Witness—* Mr. Kenyon.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Who is the first man there voted for?” [handing witness 
another paper.] Witness— Mr. Kenyon.” 

bg Whiteside—“ Let me see again.” Witness—‘“ You need not trouble your 
se nd 

Mr. Whiteside—* But I will trouble myself. Whois No. 2 there?” [handing 
witness another paper.] Witness—“ The Reverend Mr. Kenyon.” 

_ Mr. Whiteside—* That makes three?” Witness—“ Yes, + a out of twenty- 
nine.” 

Mr. Whiteside—*“ Look here, and look here. How many have you there?” 
{handing him other papers.] _Witness—“ Five.” 

Judge Moore—“ Did five vote for him?” 

Mr. Whiteside—“ They are five separate polls. Here he is again and again; 
I think he was elected after all. Ilow many have you there?” Witness—* Seven.” 

Mr. Whiteside—“ And do you persevere in your answer that it was resolved on 
not to vote for a priest?” Witness—* Before going to vote it was decided a 
clergyman was not to be on it, for it was to be for war. There was another priest 
voted for. Did not know where Mr. Kenyon was.” 

Mr. Whiteside—“ He is walking about; and the prisoner at the bar, who was 
not at the meeting, is in the dock.” Witness—“ He was voted for, but his name 
was struck out.” * ° ° . ” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Who first sent you to the Clubs in the respectable character 
of an informer?” Witness—‘ It was not Mr. Montgomery.” 

Solicitor-General—* That question has been ruled already.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Have you received any cash yet?” Witness—‘“ From the 
time I entered the Clubs I never received a gratuity.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Is it all due?” Witness—‘‘1 expect nothing.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Oh, then, you are a gratuitous informer, and went into the 
Clubs for the purpose?” Witness—‘ Yes, and I defeated their end.” 

Mr. Whiteside—* Oh, but Mr. Dobbin, you have not hanged all your men yet 
Witness—“ TI swore no information; had no notion of being required as a witness, 
until two days before 1 was summoned.” 

Constable Griffin proved that he seized the slips of voting-papers in the house 
of Mr. Lalor on arresting him: it was in a black bag on the table, in Lalor’s 


” 


nce. 

Witnesses were then examined who proved seeing Mr. O'Brien at various stages 
on his way Southwards after he left Dublin to raise the country. 

Patrick Coghlan was at Carrick-on-Suir on the 24th July, and heard Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Meagher speak to the people. Mr. O'Brien said he was about to 
be made the victim of English domination and English misrule; but there was a 
time gone by when if there was any of the blood of his ancestors to be seized on, 
no matter by whom, there were strong arms and stout hearts to prevent it. Now, 


he asked them, if would allow it. The answer was, “No, never.” He then 
said, “I know you have strong arms and stout ; and I stand here 
to declare that I want not place or emolument, for I have sacrificed near and dear 
family ties, and I am now determined with you to sacrifice life: but this is not 
the time for s; ” He then retired into the room. Mr. Meagher s and 
gave the as few hours to deliberate, so that nothing should be es 
riedly or confusedly. “ The crowd appeared terribly excited after the speeches.” 

On cross- examination, it turned out that this witness had read over his original 
informations against Mr. O’Brien frequently, and had spoken them verbatim in 
his evidence to the Jury. But he had not read his informations regarding Mr. 
Meagher’s speech; and accordingly, his present evidence was not the same as his 
informations against Mr. Meagher. 

Mr. Whiteside—* That is the way speeches are improved. You may go down, 
Sir; I have done with you.” 

John Hanlon gave evidence similar to Coghlan’s—nearly verbatim. The re- 
port of the Morning Chronicle has this note—“ [It ought to be stated that the 
speech was repeated by both witnesses in a tone which indicated that the words 
had been learned off, and were now repeated by rote.]” Cross-examined by Mr. 

Fitzgerald—The witness said that he had learned Mr. O’Brien’s speech off by 
heart. He had not learned off Mr. Meagher’s speech. He knew that Mr. 
Meag her’s trial was not to be on today. 

Monday was chiefly occupied by the hearing of witnesses who proved the pro- 
gress of Mr. O'Brien onwards to Mullinahone and a s ing to 
the crowd from Mr. Wright’s wall, and his visit to the Police station to induce 
Constable Williams and his party of Police to join the insurrection; describi 
the marching and countermarching of the men in arms, and then drilling 
training to attack and defence by Mr. Smith O'Brien's officers, Cormack, 
M‘Manus, and others. Many of the Crown witnesses gave their evidence re- 
luctantly; and some of them endeavoured to evade identifying the prisoner, by 
looking at persons near him instead of at himself when declaring they had never 
before seen “ that man.” 

John O'Donnell, a respectable-looking farmer, refused to give evidence at all. 
When the book was tendered to him, he exclaimed, with energy, “ No, I won't be 
sworn: if I were placed before a rank of soldiers, not one word would I speak 
though twenty bayonets were to be driven into my heart. My brother is one of 
the prisoners, my Lords; and I could never go back to my own house again with 
the badge of an informer on my breast.” 

The Attorney-General—* You will not be asked to give evidence against your 
brother.” 

O’Donnell—*I don’t care, Sir; directly or indirectly, [ will give no evidence.” 

The Court ordered his committal to prison. [When he refused to take the 
book, and, folding his arms, looked upon the Court, a decided sensation was made 
upon the audience; but there were no murmurs of approbation, or any attempt at 
applause. 

Richar Sheen was called, but refused to be sworn; observing, “ I will not be 
sworn against such a gentleman.” 

The Attorney-General—* Will you not take the book, Sir, and be sworn?” 
Sheen—“ I will not, Sir.” 

Chief Justice Blackburne—*“ Your omitting to take that oath is a gross con- 
tempt of this Court; and I am bound to tell you that I must commit you, if you 
still refuse to be sworn.” 

Sheen—*I will, Sir: take me to prison.” 

He was removed in custody. 

Captain Longmore and some of his soldiers described the occurrences at the 
barricade near Killenaule. Mr. Pemberton, the Colliery engineer at Ballingarry, 
was examined as to an interview with Mr. O’Brien on the day before the conflict 
at Widow M‘Cormack’s, relative to the mining population. Mr. O’Brien then said 
the same that he said in his note to the Company next morning. 

It was now late in the evening, and Mr. O'Brien made an application to the 
Court to adjourn, “ After sitting nine hours, I do not think it would be doing 
justice to my counsel or to myself to proceed any further with the investigation 
this evening. The late hour to which the Court sits deprives me of the possi- 
bility of advising and consulting with my counsel in the evening; and I must say, 
it is harassing and unreasonable.” 

The Court consented to the adjournment; and Mr. O'Brien expressed his 
acknowledgments for the compliance. 

Tuesday was occupied by the evidence of Lamphier and Cullen, two servants of 
the Mining Company of Ireland at Ballingarry; and the evidence of Inspectors 
Trant and Cox and their men concerning the attack on Widow M‘Cormack’s house. 

Captain Thomas Trant’s characteristics are thus sketched—“ He is a gray- 
haired elderly man, with a bold, determined bearing; and his evidence was given 
with rapidity and clearness: he was listened to with the most marked attention, 
both by the bar and the audience.” His evidence added nothing new to what has 
already appeared about the marching of his forty-six men, and their taking pos- 
session of Widow M‘Cormack’s house. He described a parley with a rebel officer— 
“| was proceeding up-stairs, in order to see what arrangements they were making 








to strengthen the upper rooms, when I heard a voice from the rear call for the 
officer. I went to the lobby-window to the man who wanted me. He was un- 
armed. He put up his hands and said to me, ‘ For God’s sake, let there be no 
firing! We want to make peace.’ I replied, ‘If the people do not fire, we shall 
not fire; but if a shot is fired from the outside, we shall fire as long as a cartridge 
or a man remains.’ Nothing further was said by the man outside. The voice to 
which I allude said, ‘ Tell Mr. Trant, Mr. O’Brien is here!’ It was called tom 

by one of my own . I came down and went to the window, where I was in- 
formed Mr. O'Brien had been; but he had disappeared. I went back up-stairs 
again; and was again called to, that Mr. O'Brien was there, and wished to see me. 
1 replied, ‘If so, let him come round to the window’: he would not do so. Im- 
mediately after that, I heard a crash of stones and shots from without: the win- 
dow was smashed. I instantly gave the order to fire, and the firing commenced. 
It continued about an hour from the time the first shot was fired.” He thought 
that some two hundred shots were fired from without; and he dealt out 230 round 
of cartridges to replace those fired by his men. Mr. Trant was subjected to a 


| long cross-examination, with the seeming object of showing that his colouring of 





the affair was exaggerated. 

The several Policemen whom Mr. O’Brien addressed at the window were then 
examined. 

Thomas Moran—“ Knew Smith O'Brien. Saw him in the enclosure at the 
Widow M'Cormack’s. He was leaning with his back to the wall between the 
gable and the window at which the Police were stationed, After that, he came 
to the window, and said, ‘ We are all Irishmen, boys. 1 am Smith O'Brien, and 
as good a soldier as any of you.’ He then demanded our arms. Witness said 
they would part with their lives before they gave up their arms. He seemed dis- 
appointed. He got off the window-sill; and witness heard him say, ‘ Slash away, 
boys, and slaughter the whole of them.’” : 

Mr. O’Brien here exclaimed, with abrupt vehemence, “ Don’t you know you are 
swearing falsely when you swear that, Sir?” 

Witness (turning round)—* No, I do not, Sir.” bs 

Examination continued—* How far was the prisoner from you when he said 
that?” F 

Mr. O’Brien—“ Turn round, and let me see your face when you are swearing 
that—” 

The Attorney-General (to the witness, who was about to obey the request — 
“ Do not stir; sit down in your side ng 

( This brief incident created some sensation in the court. ] 
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Cross-examination by Mr. Soins apne ye the ey we —- 
in the shatter, so that he was — if either party 
time, he must have been shot e spoke civilly to the men. When refused 
the arms, he said, in a loud clear voice to the people, ‘ Slash away, and slaughter 
them all.’ At that time there was a crowd of around him, inside the wal 
armed with blunderbusses. No shots were by the Police at the time. Di 
not fire at Mr. O'Brien: if he had come before witness at the time, he would have 
shot him. Mr. O'Brien stood with one foot on the window-sill at the time. Wit- 
ness’s bayonet was within six inches of O'Brien's heart. At that time, would 
have shot a man six inches from him, even if unarmed. 

Mr. Whiteside—* Why did you not shoot him?” : a 

aaa Seems Saul ate — hear him making use "— 

Here the witness stopped, hesitated. - 
¢ Mr. Whiteside, who had just sat down, started up and said, “Oh! you were 
about saying you did not hear the words Mr. O'Brien used? ” ; ; 

Witness became embarrassed, rubbed his head, and after a pause said, “ No, I 
was not about saying so.” : j 

To the Jury—* Fired several times; fired at a man. Saw a man in the act of 
pelting stones, and fired at him. Had not time to fire at Mr. O'Brien—not though 
my bayonet was within six inches of his breast. O'Brien said the words in a 
loud voice. The other men might have heard them. Witness was nearest to 
the window.” 

Constable Arthur Robinson, and Head Constable M‘Donough, also swore to 
the use of the words “ Slash away, boys, and slaughter the whole of them.” The 
latter heard them spoken, but was entering the room at the moment, and could 
not tell who was the s er. 

Constable Patrick Ford, who seems to have given evidence in a plain truthfal 
manner, swore to different words, of very similar sound if rapidly pronounced. 
“ Flash away, boys—we will soon have them all,” were the words Ford heard 
when Mr. O'Brien left the window. When Mr. O’Brien first asked for the arms, 


there was no answer: “He put in his hand asif to‘ grab’ the carbine. We | 


then told him we had our officer to obey, and we would not give up our arms; he 
must go to the officer.” 

Constable Carrol and Sub-Inspector Cox added nothing of interest. 

The main case of the Crown was completed with the evidence of these wit- 
nesses; but some additional evidence was given about the portmanteau. In the 
former evidence it was not shown how it got from Mrs. Doheny’s possession to the 
custody of Inspector Cox. Michael Kennedy now gave these singular particulars. 
He was a boy in the service of Norton the builder, from whom Mr. Cox got the 

manteau.—“ Recollected taking a portmanteau from a pawnbroker’s named 
Eettleton, to his master’s last August. Took it from akiln used as a store in 
Littleton’s garden. It was given to witness by Littleton’s son. Took it originally 
with other furniture from Doheny’s to the kiln. Gave it to Mr. Cox, strapped 
and locked in the same way as he had first seen it. The furniture was put in the 
kiln. Some parts of the furniture were taken elsewhere.” 

To the Lord Chief Justice—“ First saw the portmanteau at Mrs. Doheny’s.” 

Examination continued—*“ Saw it removed with some other furniture from her 
house. It was half a day in the kiln before it was removed to his master’s house.” 

Cross-examined b Me Fitzgerald—“ Other persons were employed in removing 
the furniture from Doheny’s. When the furniture was removed, the house 
was open to any one going in. 

John Norton deposed, that he gave a teau to Mr. Cox last August. 
“ Tt came with furniture from Mr. Doheny’s toanother place; and from that place 
had been carried to witness's house by his boy, Michael Kennedy. Did not know 
je portmanteau it was at the time. It remained in his possession about four 

3.” 

ross-examined—*“ Was a builder, living in Cashel. Did not know how the 

manteau came there. It lay during the time he had it in an open room to 
which every one had access. His boy gave it to Cox in the same state as he had 
received it. 

There was considerable argument on the question whether the contents of the 
portmanteau were still enough connected with Mr. O'Brien at a time before his 
arrest. It was possible that the documents had been maliciously inserted since 
that time. The Court decided that they could not keep the documents from the 


Jury. 

as _ applied to have all the contents of the portmanteau submitted 
to the Jury. 

The Court—“ We do not know what the contents were; we cannot make the 


r. 

Mr. Whiteside—* The Under-Secretary of State pledged his word to return the 
contents, and broke it.” 

On a letter being put in, signed “ P. Tyler,” of Philadelphia, Mr. Whiteside 
repeated his objection, and was overruled. 

r. O'Brien—“ I think it right, in common justice to myself, to state that it is 
my habit to keep all unanswered letters in my pocket; and to make me answer- 
able for all letters I have received, which I did not think worth an answer, would 
be most unjust.” 

After some further argument, the letter was read: it promised aid and money 
from America, and detailed the steps taken in Philadelphia for that purpose. 

A very characteristic letter from Mr. Meagher was put in; and with a few 
other documents closed the case for the Crown. Mr. Meagher says—“ This 
morning I arrived in Limerick, and received your letter. Just think of it. I 
forgot that this was Tuesday, and started off to Rathkeale, instead of stopping 
where I was, (as your letter might have suggested, and I did, in fact, suggest,) 
and made a flaming speech to the multitude from Mr. Fitagibbon’s windows; 
after which, I galloped off to this fine old place [Cahirmoyle}; finding out, when 

was just a mile from the gate, that it was Wednesday, not Tuesday. However, 
I still persisted; and here I am. Well, then, I come to tell you about the Ame- 
rican trip. I'm off for New York, God willing, on Saturday. 

*O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 

My thoughts as boundless, and my soul as free.’ 
What todo? To raise money—to invoke sympathy—to go and amuse myself. 
You will be delighted with the Cork organization. Be so good as to mention at 
the soirée on Monday night the object of my departure.” 


On Wednesday, before opening his case, Mr. Whiteside claimed judicial inter- 
ference on a strange incident. He referred to the bundle of balloting-papers which 
been produced to corroborate Dobbin’s evidence on the reduction of the 
Confederate Council of War to five members: when that bundle was given in 
evidence, it consisted of twenty-one slips; but on receiving them last night tor in- 
Spection, he found twenty-nine had been sent him. On the original slips, the 
name of the prisoner occurred but once, and then as erased; while the name of 
the Reverend Mr. Kenyon occurred eight times: in the present twenty-nine, the 
ner's name was found four times. Mr. Whiteside asserted these facts on his 
our as a barrister. The Crown lawyers denied these statements, and 
Were equally obstinate on their side. Chief Justice O'Doherty called atten- 
tion to the fact that the name of the prisoner occurred four times on the very 
same slips bearing the name of Father Kenyon, though no more of the latter 
name appeared in the twenty-nine than at first in the twenty-one! The facts 
remained a mystery. At Teagth, the Lord Chief Justice adjudged that the 
evidence must be taken as it stood on the Judges’ notes—as only one paper 
With the name of Mr. O'Brien upon it had been uced. 
Mr. Whiteside then addressed the Jury in the prisoner’s defence, for more than 
—- even in that time not finishing, but obtaining an adjournment till 


| 150,000 working men whom it was in contem 








could convince them of the innocence of his client; and he avowed, openly and 
publicly, that whatever might be the result, “ neither this mali ” hmv 
nor the humble counsel who addresses you will ever breathe a word of jection to 
your decision.” 

His complaints would lie in another quarter—against the laws which the 
Judge and Jury were instruments only to administer. Were Mr. Smith O’Brien 
so fortunate as to have been born an Englishman and been tried by English law, 
he would have known ten days before his trial the name of every juror on the 
panel; and have known the name of every witness that would be i 
against him, with their titles, professions, and residences. But under the Irish 
law, a man could be placed on the table to swear away the life of a pon 
though no human being could give the least suggestion as to who or what that 
man was, whence he came, or what had been his past life and character: such a 
man could give evidence impossible to be contradicted, yet as likely to destroy 
innocence as establish guilt. 

Mr. Whiteside then commented at great length on the law of the case, for the 
purpose of indicating that there might be limited armings and risings with ob- 
ects felonious, but yet not treasonable,—and even extended insurrection and 
ten ing of war, yet falling short of treason; he went into an elaborate criticism 
of Mr. O'Brien’s acts and speeches to show that it would be ludicrous to assume 
that he meditated the taking the Queen's life, as it would be against common 
sense to imply that he levied war to make the Queen change her measures; 
he bent all his force of critical skill to prove that the whole object of Mr. O'Brien, 
after he heard warrants were out against him, was the avoidance of arrest; for 
his firm belief was that Lord Clarendon wished to hold him in prison for many 
months before his trial. 

Mr. Whiteside read the celebrated letter from Lord John Russell to Mr. Att- 
wood of Birmingham, written in 1831, to acknowledge a memorial presented by 

erm to march upon London at 
the time of the Reform Bill excitement. Mr. Whiteside made this appeal to the 
Jury—* Now, I will put it to the brave hearts of the Jury, will they take away 
the life of Smith O’Brien because he ex himself more tem ly, more 
moderately, more discreetly, and more mildly than the men have done who placed 
my right honourable friend in the office which he now holds, I admit, with great 
credit to himself?” 

Mr. Whiteside had entered but a short way on a seriatim examination 
of each witness's evidence, when he obtained leave to finish his speech 
next day. 

The Clonmel correspondent of the Mourning Chronicle prepares us for 
ulterior proceedings if a conviction be obtained by the Crown— 

“The points reserved with respect to the furnishing of the lists of witnesses 
and jurors, with the copy of the indictment ten days before trial, and in reference 
also to the prisoner's claim to challenge thirty-five jurors, will be brought before 
the Exchequer Chamber for the opinion of the twelve Judges. In case their 
Lordships’ decision is adverse to the prisoner, those same points will be brought 
before the House of Lords for the opinion of the English Jud, It may there- 
fore possibly happen that there will not be a final decision in the case until Apri 
or May next. The same course of proceedings will be adopted for the other 

ties: but it is likely, except some new points should be raised, that one ad- 
udication will rule all the cases. I understood that all the parties against whom 
tills have been found will be tried; but as that cannot be done in the interval 
between the conclusion of Mr. O'Brien's trial and the opening of the Dublin 
Commission at which Mr. Duffy is to be tried, the Special Commission will be 
adjourned, it is rumoured, to December next.” 

The Irish papers concur in stating that Doheny has at last escaped ta 
France; and they describe the adventures he met with in his endeavours 
todo so. The following are vouched by the Dublin correspondent of the 
Globe— 

“ At length the pursuit became so pressing and unremitting, that Doheny was 
driven to make his way into the town of Dungarvan, in the county of Waterford; 
and the Police having got a clue to his movements, quickly pursued him thither. 
On his arrival there, he assumed the dress of a pig-driver; coloured his hair 
black, which was previously intensely red in its hue; and by the agency of a 
friend was furnished with four or five pigs. Driving these before him, with 
a pipe in his mouth, he made his way into Waterford: speaking =~ Irish (with 
which he was familiar) when accosted, and paying deck-fare on board the steamer 
for himself and his interesting charges, he arrived at Bristol without interruption 
or difficulty. Indeed, his appearance was so altered by the change of hair and 
the anxieties attendant on his periloas position, that recognition would have been 
very difficult. The pigs were sold in Bristol; and Doheny from thence found it 
easy to effect his escape to France.” 


The Lord-Lieutenant has appointed the Reverend H. U. Tighe, Dean of 
the Chapel Royal, Dublin, to be his First Chaplain, in the room of the Re- 
verend Dr. Hinds, promoted to the Deanery of Carlisle. 

Mr. Pierce Mahony is appointed one of the Taxing Masters of the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland. 

The failure of the potato crop gives rise to forebodings. The Relief 
Committee of Kilmeena and Kilmaclasser, county of Mayo, held a meeting 
on the 29th ultimo; when they adopted a resolution declaring to the Go- 
vernment and the benevolent societies, “ That the state of the district is 
truly alarming, and will be very shortly, in all appearance, far worse tham 
it has been at any former period during the last three years; as the potato 
crop may now be considered as annihilated, and all the other resources of the 
poor people will be shortly exhausted.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The Premier has prolonged his stay in the North. On Friday last 
week, Lord John left Inverary Castle, the Duke of Argyll’s seat, for Dun- 
olly Castle, on a visit to Mr. M‘Dougall, “the lineal representative of the 
Lords of Lorn.” The North British Mail chronicles the later movements. 

“ Oban, October 2.—Lord and Lady John Russell, with their children, arrived 
here on Friday evening, 29th ultimo, from Inverary Castle, where they had been 

ying a visit to the Duke and Dutchess of Argyll. Their arrival was announced 
by the guns of the battery saluting his Lordship as he drove to the Caledonian 
Hotel. The town was tastefully decorated throughout the day, with colours fly- 
ing all round the bay. 

* On Saturday morning, his Lordship and Lady embarked on voard the Dol- 
hin steamer, at seven o'clock, for Statla and Iona, accompanied by M‘Dougall of 
I‘Dougall, a very gallant officer in her Majesty's naval service, the representative 

of a family amongst the very oldest Scotland can boast of. His Lordship was 
loudly cheered by the ngers in the Shannon steamer; which vessel left the 
pier at the same hour, — Southwards to Glasgow. sali 

“On Sabbath, his Lordship, accompanied by Lady Russell, attended divine 
worship at the Established Church; where the Reverend Dr. John M‘Leod, of 
Morven, officiated. His Lordship paid marked attention to the discourse; 
ap care-worn and exhausted. 


and Lady John Russell have arrived at Minto House, near Hawick, 
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on a visit to the Earl and Countess of Minto. The noble Lord may be 
expected in London by the 20th instant at latest —Glvbe, October 4. 
The Scottish Central Railway was completed on Wednesday; and the 


express trains began running between London and Perth, completing the | 


distance in fourteen hours. 





Foreign and Colonial. 


France.—A Democratic and Socialist banquet at two francs a head, 
was held on Saturday, at a wine-house at the Burricre de Sevres, by 1,000 
or 1,200 guests; among whom were MM. Joly and Mule (de la Haute- 
Garonne), and several other Representatives. A great many toasts were 
given, and among them—“ A nos [’réres absens!” “ Au Droit au Travail!” 
“ A la Régénération Sociale!” “ A la République Démocratique et Sociale!” 
“ Aux Démocrates Socialistes du Quatritme Arrondissement!” M. Joly, who 
presided at a large square table, placed in the garden because the saloons 
were not spacious enough to accommodate the number assembled, proposed 
“A Ja Fraternité et i l’Alliance des Peuples!” ‘This toast was drunk 
with loud cheers and repeated cries of “ Vive la République Démocratique 
et Sociale! Vive Raspail! Vive les Martyrs de Juin qui gcémissent dans 
les cachots!” At nine o'clock the guests broke up, after having made a 
collection for the benefit of the families of the insurgents of June: and 
the whole party returned into Paris making the air resound with patriotic 
songs. The authorities had taken every necessary measure for the pre- 
servation of order: strong detacliments of troops of the line, with their 
arms piled, were stationed in the environs: but those precautions were not 
needed. 

A scene of stormy excitement occured in the Assembly on Saturday. 


| 





were accepted by Austria with the idea that her power was to be fully recognized 
in Italy. It was the duty of the National Assembly to see that the bases of the 
negotiation were such as it could admit—such as the honour of France could 
sanction. He asked simply this question, “ Is it true that Austria will not ac- 
cept the mediation of France and England, except on the condition that the French 
Government shall recognize the right of Austria over Italy, before any negotia- 
tion shall be commenced ? ” 

General Cavaignac seems to have at once refused and given the informa- 


| tion required— 


M. Denjoy, a young Deputy from the Gironde, arose to address an inter- | 


pellation to the Government relative to what took place at the Toulouse 
banquet. 

The Red Republicans have organized a system of banquets, which they expect 
to prove as fatal to the Moderate Republic as those which preceded February were 
to the Monarchy. The banquet at the Chalet, where Ledru-Rollin delivered his 
Socialist oration, was the beginning of the work. ‘Toulouse came next; and it was 
intended that Toulouse should set the example in one direction, while Rouen blazed 
in another: but the Prefect of the latter town forbade the banquet. The 
Toulousian Communists took care that there should be no mistake as to their 
sentiments. The pillars of the salle were painted ved. The bust of Liberty was 

laced on a red pedestal. On a red piece of staff was inscribed “ Organization du 
Travail.” The Lonnet rouge was placed ona pole. The health of General 
Cavaignac was received with hisses. Similar expressions of hatred marked the 
toast proposed to the National Assembly. The guests danced the farandole, one 
of those fiendish capersof the Terrorists of 1793, amidst shouts of “ Vive Marat !” 
“ Mort aux Riches!” “ Mort aux Prétres !” “ A bas I'Assemblée Nationale !” “ Vive 
Barbés!” “ Vive la Guillotine!” M. Denjoy, stated, moreover, that the authori- 
ties of Toulouse were present, and did not protest against such conduct. 

“Thus, Messieurs,” continued M. Denjoy, “ was the town of Toulouse held in 
a state of alarm by this manifestation. And now I ask if it is by presenting the 
Republic under such colours you hope to make it accepted by the populations ? 
It is thus, by what takes place at Toulouse, or in the Chalet at Paris”"—( Violent 
explosions of murmurs at the Left: cries of “ Order!” several Members of the 
Left rise and warmly question the speaker: tumultuous agitation.) 

The Preaident—*1 know not what may have taken place at the banquet at 
Chalet ; but we are now concerned with the proceedings at Toulouse, and nothing 


After a brisk interchange of remarks between the Right and Left, M. Denjoy 
exclaimed—* It is no easy matter to drive me from my purpose.” (Agitation 
becomes greater and greater.) 

Several Voices from the Lett—* You insult 150 of your colleagues who were at 
the Chalet.” 

The President—“ I invoke the Assembly to moderation and silence.” 

M. Denjoy—“I shail only name the banquet at Toulouse; and I ask the As- 
sembly it it is by evoking the souvenirs of 1793—if it is by promising to the 
young Republic assignats and foreign propagandjsm—and if it is by holding out 
the cap ery of the guillotine”— 

The Left rose in a body, uttering cries of fury, and making threatening gestures. 

M. Duvignier rushes to the tribune, which he attempts to mount, but is kept 
back by the huissiers. 

. M. — Thomas attempts to mount also from the other side, and is equally 
ept back. 

A crowd of Representatives quit their places, and come down, some from the 
Right and others from the Left. Several Members interpose, and appear to ap- 
prehend that the animation may degenerate into personal rencontres. Immense 
tumult. M.Corbon, the Vice-President, puts on his hat; and even that does 
not calm this violent storm. 
being diminished, the sitting is resumed. 

M. Denjoy, notwithstanding a continuous fire of interruptions, proceeded togive an 
account of similar occurrences at Bourges; and concluded by calling on the Minis- 
ters to say if there were not present, aid taking part at those banquets, Mayors, 
Municipal Councillors, Prefects, and Law-officers of the Republic, and other 
functionaries. 

M. Senard gave such hesitating replies as only increased the dissatisfac- 
tion prevailing through the House. 

M. Lamoriciére threw himself gallantly into the breach, and gave frank 
explanations on all points— 

The White flag has been hoisted at Toulouse, and he feared the Red flag 
also; but measures had been taken to prevent such demonstrations. The 
“ Social Republic” which was celebrated at ‘Toulouse was, in his opinion, the con- 
secration ot the right to labour, which the Assembly had condemned. This was 
another reason why the Cabinet should reprove it. It was at twelve o'clock on 
the 22d he had received the telegraphic despatch from the General; who, having 


At length, after a quarter of an hour, the agitation | 








| menaced. 


resided longer at Toulouse than the Prefect, was a better judge of the state of | 


affairs. He immediately waited on General Cavaignac, who told him to order the 
General not to appear at the dinner. He himself wrote the telegraphic despatch; 
which he had forwarded at two o'clock, without being able to communicate with 
the Minister of the Interior. The despatch only reached Toulouse at six o'clock, 
just as the dinner was commencing. He had that instant received a telegraphic 
despatch from Toulouse, stating that the anarchical cries had not been uttered at 
the dinner in the presence of the authorities, but in the “farandole,” which was 
afterwards danced through the city until ten o'clock. 

After hearing M. Mathieu de la Drome, who protested, in the name of 
the Republicans present at the banquet of the Chalet, against the accusa- 
tions directed at them, the Assembly passed to the order of the day. 

On Monday, M. Duvignier brought on a discussion of foreign policy, in 
which M. Ledru-Rollin and General Cavaignac took part. M. Duvignier 
demanded explanations relative to Italy— 

It was only on the understanding that the independence of Italy was to be con- 
Solidated that negotiations now in progress could be accepted. Yet now, all the 
letters and journals which arrived trom Germany declared that the negotiations 


| 


“ At the period when we announced that the mediation of France and England 
had been accepted by Austria and Piedmont, the Assembly was pleased to con- 
sider it proper that the Government should not be called on to enter into any 
detail. Iam inclined to think that at present, when the negotiations are stil] 
pending, the Assembly will not slow itself more exacting. (“ Hear, hear!” from 
the Right; disapprobation from the Left.) If 1 employ the word ‘exigeante,’ it 
is of course without the remotest idea of expressing blame, but, on the contrary, 
recognizing completely the right of the Assembly to demand every information: 
which we are quite ready, if called on, to supply.” Nevertheless, he said, in con_ 
clusion, “I have only one word to add: the honourable Representative has asked 
if the present negotiation has not for basis, for starting-point, the recognition of 
the right of Austria in Italy. My reply is, simply, that it such were the case, the 
negotiation itself would have been pertectly useless.” 

M. Ledru-Rollin insisted on a more positive course to secure the inde- 
pendence of Italy. He presumed a hostile feeling in the European Mo- 
narchies towards the Republic; and hinted at a defensive policy of aggres- 
sion to anticipate the aggressive coalition which they were forming. 

General Cavaignac replied to the remarks about the little affection felt 
by the Monarchies for the Republic; and repeated his sentiments regarding 
the treaties of 1815— 

“We have not to pay attention to the affection of Monarchies: we only want 
what we ourselves give—that is, that we respect them in the limits of our rights 
and our interests. As to the treaties of 1815, I have no need to make against 
them any protest; I like them just as little as M. Ledru-Rollin himself. 1 have 
only this to remark respecting them, that if the mediation had been established 
on the basis of the treaties, that mediation itself would be useless. The very fact 
of the mediation existing proves that the treaties were not taken for its basis.” 

The question of the order of the day, “ purely and simply,” was put to 
the vote, and adopted by 441 to 336; giving the Ministry a majority of 105. 

The Committee nominated by the National Assembly to consider the 
budget for 1848, presented by the Finance Minister in June, has presented 
its report. When the Republican Government was installed, it found a bud- 
get already agreed to by the Chambers in 1847, by which the estimated 
receipts were taken for the year 1848 at 1,391 millions of francs and the 
probable expenses at 1,446 millions; leaving a prospective deficit of nearly 
55 millions of francs. When the new budget was made up, about the end 
of May, the estimates of expenditure for the current year were found to 
have swollen to above 1,836 millions. After the Minister had used his 
best skill in the work of retrenchment, he brought forward, on this side of 
the account, a total of 1,781 millions; and the Committee now reporting, 
though apparently disposed to reduce expenses wherever reduction is prac- 
ticable, makes it not less than 1,776,935,277 francs. The present report, 
after taking into account the produce of the new tax of 45 centimes, fixes 
the aggregate receipts at 1,467 millions; leaving a deficiency of upwards 
of 300 millions. Against this deficiency is placed the produce, realized or 
confidently expected, of three loans,—that of the 24th of July, which is 
to produce 1774 millions of frances; that advanced by the Bank, 150 mil- 
lions; and that contracted with the shareholders of the Lyons Railway, 
54 millions; making 3814 millions of francs. The arrangement of these 
loans includes the conversion of a large amount of floating into consoli- 
dated debt; and the general result is the addition of about 65 millions to 
the annual charge on that account. 

The monthly election of Presidents and Secretaries for the Bureaux, 
which took place on Monday, indicates a marked change in the feeling of 
the majority of the Assembly. Last month, all the persons elected were 
decided Democrats: now, for the fifteen bureaux only three Republicans 
of the “ Vieille ” were elected as Presidents; and, in the cases of those three 
there were special reasons for the favour shown them,—they were M. Dupont 
de I'Eure, respected as the father of the Assembly; M. Arago, known for 
his vigorous opposition to the Socialists and Ultra-Democrats; and M. 
Landrin, who insisted on the impeachment of Louis Blanc. The remain- 
ing Presidents elected were MM. Molé, Thiers, Odilon Barrot, Leon de 
Malleville, De Remusat, Dufaure, Duvergier d’Hauranne, and others; all 
of whom make no disguise of the profound regret with which they regard 
the Revolution of February. 

M. Molé has published an address to the electors of the Gironde, 
exhorting them to forget past dissensions, and unite cordially to 
save the country and society from the dangers with which they are 
He says, “ Like you, I embrace sincerely, and without arri¢re 
pensée, the Republique honnéte et modérée.” 

M. Molé has inscribed his name as a member of the Club of the Rue 
de Poitiers. 

The Moniteur du Svir states that M. Emile Thomas, late director of the 
Ateliers Nationaux, is about to take his departure for the French Antilles, 
to make an examination into the relations between the colonists and the 
emancipated Negroes. 

Orders have been sent to Marseilles to prepare transports suflicient for 
10,000 Algerian colonists. The first detachment was to leave Paris on 
the 7th instant, and the whole number will arrive in Africa before the end 
of the year. 

GerMany.—The success of the Frankfort Government against internal 
troubles is followed up by a vigorous aud consolidating policy. 

It has been officially announced, that Messrs. Schmerling, Beckerath, 
Peucker, Mohl, and Duckwitz, are to remain in the Cabinet. The whole of the 
Under-Secretaries of State have also been reappointed. One of the first steps 
of M. Schmerling has been to send Count Keller to the disturbed districts 
of Southern Germany, with troops and plenary powers to treat with the 
Governments and operate against revolutionary bodies. Carlsruhe, Stud- 
gardt, and Darmstadt, have received the measure with a grateful recogni- 
tion; and the Baden insurrection may be considered at an end. The 
Frankfurter Journal asserts that the Regent's Minister of the Interior has 
inquired from the Governments of Prussia and Wurtemberg, why the late 
riots at Heilbronn, Coblentz, and Cologne were not prevented, and what 
measures have been taken for the punishment of the criminals. = 

In the National Assembly, on the 26th, M. Simon, Deputy for Trev 
proposed that the Assembly should declare the ratification of the armistice 
of Malmoe to be null, in consequence of the Danish Ministerial letter of the 
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17th September. The Assembly refused to declare the proposition urgent. | with the whole of the “ preliminary party.” of colonists. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that the Central Government 
would not recognize the Committee appointed to govern the Dutchies of 
Holstein-Schleswig. 

AusrriA.—The Hungaro-Croatian plot grows complicated and critical. 
The successes of the an are now beyond all doubt. He turned the Hun- 
garian camp at Vestzprim, and marched straight to Stiihlweissenburg; 
which he entered, says a Pesth letter of the 23d September, (speaking 
probably in spite rather than truth,) “ without one blow from our cowardly 
troops.” The Presburg Gazette says that he arrived at Buda, which is 
divided from Pesth by the Dauube, on the 25th; and another German 
paper declares that the Hungarians were then en présence, with almost 
equal forces, near the capital: but these accounts are doubtful. 

Meanwhile, the Court of Vienna is alarmed at the too rapid effects of its 


No death had 


| occurred on board the John Wicklitfe; in the Philip Laing four children 


policy, and has attempted to stop the triumphant Kan ere he grows beyond | 


its own hand. By an Imperial decree, Ficld-Marshal Lieutenant Count 
Lamberg has been appointed Special Military Commissioner for Hungary. 
He is to take the command of all troops, guards, and borderers, (those of 
Croatia included,) in the countries belonging to the crown of Hungary. 
The same Imperial decree expresses his Majesty's resolution to suppress 
the civil war in Hungary: it imposes an armistice on the conflicting par- 


ties, and orders the Moravian troops to enter Hungary for the suppression | 


of the Sclavonic insurrection in that country. The Emperor has published 
manifestoes to his people of Hungary, giving a “ candid account of his ten- 
dencies,” and setting forth his policy; both documents being undisguisedly 
reactionary. Neither this manifesto nor the commission to Count Lam- 
berg bear the signature of a Minister; and it is reported that the Ban will 
certainly make this a pretext for disregarding the attempt to check his 
complete subjugation of Hungary. 


| move!” 


In a correspondence from Vienna, the Berlin Zeitung Halle of the 3d | 


states that Count Lamberg has been murdered, at Pesth, by a student. 

On the 30th September, Vienna was in a state of high excitement on the 
subject of some ‘letters from the Ban of Croatia to the Austrian Secretary 
at War, which have been intercepted by the Hungarians, and published. 
The letters have abruptly disclosed what was before surmised only, that 
a treacherous understanding has existed between the Austrian Court and 
Jellachich in his quarrel with the Hungarians; proving that the Imperial 
Government had been supplying him with money. 

Iraty.—A diplomatic correspondence on the subject of Sicily is pub- 
lished by the Times. It extends from the 28th August to the 19th Sep- 
tember: the persons principally engaged in it are M. de Rayneval, the 
French Chargé d’Affaires at Naples; Lord Napier, the British Secretary of 
Legation; and the Prince of Cariati, Neapolitan Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs. The French and British representatives endeavour to urge on the 
Neapolitan Government the mediation of England between the King and 
the Sicilians, showing that further attempts at coercion incur a chance of 
total failure, and would at all events exasperate the bad feeling. At first, 
the Neapolitan Minister endeavours to put off the diplomatists with general 
expressions in favour of humanity and peace; but subsequently he protests 
against any intervention between the King and his subjects, and roundly 
asserts that the insurrection would have been put down but for the coun- 
tenance and “moral aid” which the rebels have reeeived from abroad. 
Among the documents is an episodical correspondence between M. Nonay 
and Captain Robb, French and English naval commanders, on the one 
part, and the Prince of Satriano, the Neapolitan commander, on the other. 
The English and French commanders, though they do not require the 
Prince to give up Messina, call upon him to suspend hostilities during the 
negotiations at Naples for a general peace. The Prince of Satriano sends 


to Naples for fresh instructions; but fivally, on the 13th September, he de- | : . . ee . 
| observed: in the afternoon confirmed symptoms of yellow fever had shown 


clares that there are no reasons for a further suspension of hostilities. 
The Emperor of Austria has issued a manifesto to his Lombardo-Vene- 
tian subjects, dated from Vienna on the 28th September; reminding them 


the events of the past year, excepting only “ public functionaries who con- 
tinued subsequently to retain office.” He continues— 

“It is also our sovereign will that the inhabitants of the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom shall possess a constitution conformable to their respective nationalities 
and the wants of their country respectively, and destined to cement their union 
With the Austrian empire. To that effect, the moment when peace and tran 
quillity shall be completely restored, we will convoke, in a town hereafter to be 
fixed, an assembly of representatives of the nation, freely elected by all the pro- 
vinces of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom.” 


had died, and three were born. ‘The whole number of settlers landed from 
the two ships was 278. A temporary barrack for the women and children, 
with a store of three months’ provisions and groceries, had been got on 
shore; and arrangements had been made to keep up the supply and dis- 
pense the goods at cost price till trade with the other settlements should be 
established. The lands were staked out, and ready for choice and occupa- 
tion. Meanwhile, town works were commenced, to give employment to 
the labourers until the land-clearing should be commenced. The choice 
and purchase of lands had begun, and the occupation was rapidly and pros- 
perously going on; the good sales being made to bond fide settlers in Otago. 

Care oF Goop Ilore.—Advices from the Cape to the 30th July de- 
scribe new and somewhat serious disturbances on the North-eastern frontier. 
The emigrant Boers, under Andreas Pretorius, were again in open revolt 
on the 22d of July; endeavouring to raise the Native chiefs, and to move 
in a large force to the attack of Natal. It seems that Pretorius, under 
some strange impression of sympathy and common intention, had written 
direct to Sir Andries Stockenstrom, and laid all his plans open to him. In 
the letter, Pretorius spoke confidently of Panda, the Zoola chief, as his 
ally; of Moshesh and Moroko as wavering, but likely to join him, wil- 
lingly or unwillingly; with whose assistance, and that of the lesser chiefs, 
who could not stand aloof by themselves, he seemed confident of being 
able to make root and branch work with the British, and punish the 
waverers and traitors amongst his own countrymen. In addressing Sir 
Andries as a colleague and brother in revolt, and giving him due notice of 
his proceedings, he requested from him supplies of gunpowder and lead, 
and expressed his gratification at hearing that “ Sir Andries was on the 
Sir Andries sent the letters instantly to Sir Harry Smith. 

On the receipt of the intelligence from Bloem Fontein, Sir Marry Smith 
issued a proclamation, offering a reward of 1,000/. for the capture of Pre- 
torius; and an express was forwarded to Graham's Town, ordering troops 
to march for Colesberg. ‘This order had, however, been anticipated by 
Colonel Somerset; who had received intelligence direct from Major War- 
den, and had despatched the same day two companies of the Cape Mounted 
Rifles and one six-pounder for Colesberg. On the 25th July, a man-of- 
war left Simon's Bay for Natal. Sir Harry Smith left Cape Town on the 
morning of the 29th for the North-eastern frontier, to put himself at the 
head of the force rapidly concentrating on Colesberg and Bloem Fontein. 
On the side of Natal, preparations were already made for moving towards 
Wenburg with an auxiliary force, should it be required. 

The accounts from the immediate scene of insurrection are not very 





| full; but it would seem that the resident Magistrate at Wenburg had only 


saved himself by a hasty flight, leaving some of his family and his clerk 
in the hands of the insurgents; and that the Dritish resident at Bloem 
Fontein, Major Warden, narrowly escaped being taken prisoner and carried 
to the rebel camp by a party of armed Boers, who waylaid him when en- 
gaged in the duties of his office. 

West Inpies.—The mail steam-ship Medway arrived at Southampton 
on Thursday, with papers from Jamaica to the 7th, and St. Thomas to 


| the 17th September. 


The most important news is personal. Sir Charles Edward Grey, the 
Governor-General of Jamaica, met with a serious accident, which has in 
all probability before now deprived him of life. Sir Charles was thrown 
from his mule on the Sth September, while riding at Highgate, his country 
residence; and was so stunned by the fall that he remained insensible for 
two hours after he was taken up. On the return of consciousness, he suf- 
fered agonizing pain; and it was found that two ribs were broken and the 
spine dislocated. On the morning of the 6th, the black vomit had been 
pe that he could recover. Ata 
Accounts, held in Spanish Town 





themselves; and there seemed little h 
meeting of the Commissioners of Dublic 


| on the 6th, Dr. Morales announced that he had just returned from the 


hat he has already grante i ose W ad taken part i <inee Aan : 
: ueendy granted @ full pardon to these who had taken part ia | King’s House, where he had been to make an inquiry after the state of the 


Governor; and he had been told by Mr. Pilgrim, the Secretary, that Sir 
Charles was not expected to be alive on the following day. The last report 
before the sailing of the steamer was quite hopeless. 

The House of Assembly and Council Board met on the 6th; but, owing 
to the Governor's severe illness, no business was done, and an adjournment 
was agreed to as a mark of respect. 

In the Assembly on the 23d July, in consequence of the great distress in 


| the island, a bill had been introduced, and read a first time, to extend the 


Inp1a.—The overland mail has brought letters and papers from Bombay | 


of the 3lst August, Calcutta the 22d, and Madras the 23d. The latest 
direct advices from Moultan were of the 15th August; at which date the 
reinforcements of 6,500 troops and 30 pieces of cannon were on their way 
to the scene of operations: they were expected to reach Major Edwardes 
by about the 22d; and shortly afterwards the Moolraj would be compelled 
to accept battle, or surrender himself into the hands of his opponent. An 
obstinate resistance was fully calculated upon; but the troops of Major 
Edwardes were in good health and spirits, and sanguine as to the result of 
the approaching contest. 

in which the people did not concern themselves. Colonel Canara, an Eu- 
ropean, of the Durbar service, was murdered. The movement was insti- 
gated by the Seik Governor Sirdar Chuttur Singh Attareewalla. He at- 
tempted to seize the fort of Attock; but was frustrated by the vigilance of 
Major Lawrence, who despatched 450 men from Peshawur to the scene of 
rebellion. 

With the exception of Moultan and Hazareh, all other parts of India are 
tranquil. 

The rainy season had closed favourably, and an excellent harvest is ex- 
pected throughout India. 

New Zeacranp.—Wellington papers to the 7th of June have been 
brought to England by the India mail. At Wanganui, a scene of former 
conflict, there were no signs of disturbance: the land question had been 
satisfactorily settled, and “ the whole of the hostile chiefs had agreed to 
the terms proposed.” A system of registering births, deaths, and marriages, 
had been introduced by Legislative ordinance, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
of “ New Munster” had proclaimed the names and boundaries of the De- 
puty-Rezistrars’ districts. 

The Bombay Telegraph publishes a letter, dated the 15th April, from Mr. 
Cargill, the New Zealand Company's resident agent at Otago, describing the 
Strival of the John Wickliffe and Philip Laing from London and Greenock, 


time allowed for paying taxes due in the year 1847. 

The riots against the collection of taxes in the parish of St. Mary's, Ja- 
maica, reported by the last steamer, have been suppressed. At one period 
those rebellious proceedings assumed a formidable appearance, and so 
many as 500 men armed with sticks and bludgeons were collected together 
to prevent levies for taxes. A sergeant of Police and several men were 
severely hurt in one of the frays. Informations had been sworn against 
twenty-four persons implicated in the revolt, and warrants of apprehension 
were issued. 

The Danish islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix are reported by Lieu- 


There had been an outbreak among the Seiks in the Hazareh country; tenant South, K.N., Admiralty agent of the Medway, to be again ina 


threatening condition. The Danish authorities aud soldiers are under the 
necessity of great vigilance, fearing another revolt of the Llack population. 


#iscellaneous. 

Major-General Thomas Bunbury is to be Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica, 
with the chief command of the troops, in the room of Major-General Johan 
M‘Dounald, C.B. 

A long correspondence has been published between the Education Com- 
mittee of Privy Council and the National Society, on the management 
clauses to be inserted in the trust-deeds of the National Society Schools. 
The correspondence has been mainly on the question of arbitration in dif- 
ferences about the management of the school not relating to religious in- 
struction. ‘The Privy Council and the Society had agreed on an arbitrar 
tion-clause in all general cases; but the National Society stood out on thei- 


| proposal, that in all cases where one-third of the local promoters of the’school 


| arbitration of the Bishop of the diocese. 


desire it, they should be allowed to refer the matters in difference to the 
, This exceptional arrangement the 
Lords of Privy Council have refused. 

A general meeting of the Bishops and the other members of the National 
Society will be called in November, to decide what shall be their course 
under the circumstances of the case. 
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Prince Metternich and his son, Prince Richard Metternich, and Baron 
Huegel, have become members of the Brighton Conservative Club. 

Lord Duncan, as Chairman of the Scottish Central Railway Company, 
has written to the papers correcting them on details of the Queen’s route 
from Scotland— 

Observing a statement that her Majesty on leaving Perth for the South pro- 
ceeded from Edinburgh to Carlisle, the writer states that it is unnecessary to 
touch either at Edinburgh or Glasgow in going from Perth to London. “ The route 
taken from Aberdeen to London was the following—From Aberdeen to Montrose, 
by posting; from Montrose to Forfar, by Aberdeen Railway ; from Forfar to 
Perth, by Scottish Midland Railway; from Perth to London direct, per Scottish 
Central, Caledonian, Lancaster and Carlisle, aud London and North-western 
Railways.” 

Mr. Wyndham Harding succeeds Mr. Laurentz Campbell, deceased, as 
Secretary of the South-western Railway Company. Mr. Harding is well 
known for his experience, intelligence, and activity in railway affairs. 











Dr. Sutherland and Mr. Grainger have been despatched to the Continent 
to investigate the cholera in the spots where it is now raging; having pre- 
viously visited Hull, where three cases of Asiatic cholera are said to have 
occurred. Their expenses are to be paid, and they are to receive two 
guineas a day.—Journal of Public Health, 











“Tis a block game with us at present. We are now fast to an iceberg off 

Uppernavic, a Danish settlement, in latitude 73° North. A barrier of pack ice 

revents us from making any further progress to the Northward. The weather 
oo is remarkably fine—the thermometer ranging from 50 to 60 degrees. 

“The whalers are all gone to the Southward, with the exception of one ship 
which is to beat amongst the ice about twenty miles to the Northward ofus. 

“We have had communications with the following ships—True Love, of Hull 
with four fish; Lady Jane, of Shields, with four fish; Alexander, of Dundee, with 
three fish ; Horn, of Dundee, with four fish ; and Joseph Green, of Peterhead, with 
five fish. 

“It is impossible for me to e how long we shall remain here—perhaps a 
week, perhaps not an hour—it all depends upon the state of the ice. I am ra- 
ther doubtful that we shall get to Lancaster Sound this year. The seasc appears 
to be rather inauspicious. 

‘*We have heard nothing of Sir John Franklin and his gallant associates; 
neither from the natives, among whom we have instituted the most minute in- 
quiries, and have endeavoured to interest them in the object of our humane enter- 
prise, nor from the whalers that we have spoken. We have watched most nar- 
rowly everything that has floated past us, and have explored the coasts, and 
searched round the bergs; but not a vestige of wreck have we seen, nor anything to 


| indicate the fate of the lost ones. 


We have received from a source on which we can rely, the intelligence | 


that the Asiatic cholera has made its appearance in Edinburgh. There 
were two unmistakeable cases on Wednesday in the Calton district— 
Morning Post, October 6. 

This extract from a letter dated Sunderland, 4th October, has been 
posted at Lloyd’s— 

“ We are exceedingly concerned to have occasion to report, that one of the crew 
of the brig Volante, Mr. C. Smith master, of that port from Hamburg, died on the 
Ast instant, during the passage home. The vessel arrived here yesterday even- 
ing; since which the mate has been taken suddenly ill, and died this morning. 
Both cases are suspected to be Asiatic cholera. The vessel has been ordered 
under quarantine.” 


cadets in the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich; and that the cadets 
have been ordered to quit the establishment for their homes, till the dan- 
ger of contagion be passed. 

Intelligence from Northern Brabant speaks of the harvest of wheat, rye; 
and clover, as being unprecedently abundant in that province. 


The Morning Post has published some fragments of personal interest 
from letters by Lord George Bentinck to Mr. Bankes, written when Lord 
George resigned the leadership of “the Country party” in the House of 
Commons, at the end of last year. The letters establish the fact that the 


leadership was unwillingly accepted, and not assumed by him, as some | 


journalists asserted; and that Lord George was as modest and highminded 
in both taking and leaving the position of party leader, as he was bold | 
and indefatigable in its active command. 

We quote from a letter to Mr. Bankes of the 23d December 1847— 


“T reiterated my warnings that, so soon as the battle we were then fighting | 


was brought to a close, and other questions blended with religious sentiment came 
on for discussion, differing as I did with the great majority of you, 1 should be | 
found as inconvenient and unsuitable a leader for the great Protestant party, as I ! 
knew myself on all questions to be ineflicient, and inferior in ability to a great 
number of those who were then resolved to misplace our respective positions as 
leader and followers. I thought it not in human nature that any body of men 
could be successfully led except by a man who sympathized in all their feelings 
on subjects connected with religion. That prognostication has met with its sig 
nal verification now. * * * The prophesied time has come when I hay 
ceased to be able to serve the party, the great cause of Protection, or my country, 
by any longer retaining the commission bestowed upon me in the spring of 1846, 
You will remember, however, that when, after unfeignedly and honestly, but in 
vain, trying to escape from being raised to a position which I foresaw I must fail 
to maintain with advantage to you or honour to myself, and from which I must 
eventually fall, I at last gave my consent, I only did so on the express under- | 
tanding that my advancement should be held to be merely a pro tempore ap- 
pointment, waiting till the country should have the opportunity of sending to 
Parliament other men better fitted by ability and talents, and better suited by 
more universal sympathy with all the feelings of the great Protestant party, to 
lead the country gentlemen of England. I have recalled these circumstances to 
your mind, with no other purpose than that the party may feel how entirely free 
they are, without even the suspicion of doing an injustice by me, or of showing 
me in this any disrepect, to remodel their arrangements, and to supersede my 
lieutenancy by the appointment of a superior and permanent commander.” 

In a letter dated Christmas Day last, also addressed to Mr. Bankes, and 
having reference to his own abandonment of the post of leader, Lord George 
refers to his own health— 

“My dear Bankes—Your warmhearted letter is very grateful to my feelings. 
Confidentially, I tell you, that far from feeling the least annoyed, I shall teel 
greatly relieved by a restoration to privacy and freedom. I worked upon my 
spirit in 1846 and 1847; but J have learnt now that I have shaken my constitu- 
tion to the foundation, and I seriously doubt my being able to work on much 
longer.” 














' 
erat aie, | 
A scandal which has attracted same notice in the world of art has been | 
distinctly explained by our weekly contemporary the Atheneum. In the | 
Jast exhibition of the Royal Academy was a picture entitled “ Shipping, | 
&c. off Hurst Castle, Isle of Wight,” set down in the Catalogue with the 
name of Mr. Reinagle, R.A., as the painter. The picture was selected by 
a 25/. prize-holder in the Art-Union. It was recognized, however, by the 
friends of a young artist, Mr. J. W. Yarnold, as Ais production: he had | 
painted it and sold it to a dealer for a few shillings. The case was brought 
before the Royal Academy. ‘The Academy called on Mr. Reinagle for an | 
explanation. He denied the charge; and intimated that he would rather | 
resign than submit to inquiry. Mr. Yarnold was then invited to substan- 
tiate his accusation by evidence. Mr. Reinagle now modified his denial: 
he said that the picture had been repainted by him, so as to have become 
actually the work of his hand. “ A strict examination of the picture by 
the Academicians—who had in the mean time very properly refused to 
give it up to the demands of any party—resulted, we understand, in so 
unsatisfactory a comment on this plea as to leave no doubt on their minds 
that the honour of the Academy had been stained”: and they referred Mr. 
Reinagle, by resolution, to what he had said about resigning. He resigned. 








expedition, down to the 12th of July, in the shape of a letter from a gen- 


The Standard publishes intelligence of Captain Sir James Ross’s Arctic 
tleman who was with the expedition. | 


“ It will perhaps surprise you when you hear me state that it has been so warm 
during our stay here, that the men have been all working in their shirts—that is, 
without jackets or waistcoats, and with necks bare a la Mediterranean. * * * 

“1 must close my letter, as report says we make another attempt tomorrow to 

et to the Northward. I don’t think we shall succeed, as there does not seem to 
Be the least alteration in the appearance of the pack. Should we fail, | rather 
think the Captain intends to return to the Southward as far as 71 degrees North, 
and then endeavour to force a passage across. 

“ Farewell for a season.” 

The Vice-Consul at Copenhagen has transmitted to the Admiralty a let- 
ter from Dr. Rink, who has recently returned from a scientific journey in 
Greenland, and who fell in with the expedition at Uppernavic. Le states, 
that on the evening of the 13th July the Enterprise and Investigator set 
sail. They both proceeded along the coast to the Northward, and next day 


| were out of sight. 
It is stated that scarlet fever has broken out amongst the gentlemen | 


“ Everything appeared to be well on board,” says the Doctor, “ up to the mo- 
ment that they left us. On the following Saturday and Sunday, the 10th and 
17th July, we had a severe storm from the S.W.; which has certainly broken up 
the ice, which in the early part of July still lay ten (Danish) miles to the North 
of Uppernavic, and has thereby removed the last hinderance to the expedition 
proceeding further to the Northward.” 


Several street robberies have of late been committed, apparently with the aid 
of chloroform, thrust under the nostrils of the victims. ‘Two cases are reported 
this week, in which women have pretended to embrace men at night in the streets: 
both men became insensible, and while in that state were robbed. In one of these 
instances, in St. Pancras, the woman forced a handkerchief against the man’s 
nose. 

A specimen of the “ great snipe” of Bewick, an extremely rare bird, was shot on 
Saturday, by the Honourable Captain Harris, M.P., near Heron Court, the seat of 
the Earl of Malmesbury. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 
Number of Summe 






























Deaths. Average. 
ZyMOthc Diseases. .....sccccese-cosseccssescscsssecececes eecccece 305 wwe 32857 
Dropsy, Cancer, and ot ses of uncertain or variable seat .. D4 ee 45 
Tubercular Diseases. ........cceeesesess stecereesseseees covese 151 EP 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. ...... 135 120 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels eccessee eres 43 23 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Resp 20 50 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of D 62 79 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢. .........000eeee se Bacdeseee ereeneese 6 Ss 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. . ......... . s 10 
Kheumatism, discases of the Bones, Joints, &c ° e- 8 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, & . 1 1 
Malformations . 4 4 
Premature Bith . 21 22 
Atrophy coceece 1s 25 
GP sccaes 28 50 
Budden 2.0. cccccsess soccer cece coe secess ay s 
Vivience, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 146 sl 
Total including unspecified causes oe eeeereecceceseee 1257 972 
Note.—The present return exhibits a great increase of deaths registered above the 


weekly average. But it must be observed that the excess is only to a slight extent 
produced by increased mortality: it is almost entirely due to an accumulation of 
Coroners’ cases, most of which occurred in former weeks, but were not registered till 
the end of the quarter. The whole number of inquests registered last week is 305; the 
whole number during the quarter, 780; the weekly average is 60. If no more than 
the average number of inquests is assigned to last week, the mortality which actually 
occurred in the week may be stated, by approximation, as 1,012 deaths. Scarlatina, the 
mortality from which is more than fourfold the average, seems to be the only epidemic 
which now prevails to an excessive degree. In the above table, Coroners’ cases fall 
principally under Violent and Sudden deaths. 5 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 86.4° in the sun to 44.5° ip 











| the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the mean average 


temperature by 3.9°. The general direction of the wind for the week was North- 
east. 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 30th September, 
exhibit, when compared with those of the preceding week, the following results— 














BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 
Rest coccccccccccscccccccccccescceseccesece 2,745 cesce — 
Public Deposits .+.--eceeeeevess ° B cocee — 

Other Deposits ..ccccccccccccccccccccscccece eoeee = £545,466 
Seven-day and other Bills ..+-..+.seeeeeeees 38,476 eeee — 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight 86,250 wees. _—— 
Other Securities .ccccccccccccccccccccccccece 43,061 seeee — 

Notes unissued .....secceeseeccees eecccccese ——— ence 454,745 
Actual Circulation «...+.eeeee0+ ccccccccccccs 238,015 cece — 

IssUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued . —— — eveee 116,730 

Bullion ....... oe oo eccce 186,588 

This week, Last week. 

Total Bullion in both Departments .. 13,678,493 «see 13,865,081 

Actual Circulation + 17,549,020 «2-6 17,311,005 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursvant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 30th day of September 1545. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes iasued ccccce -cccccccee £27 ,120,705 Government Debt ....-+ «++ 

Other Securities ......+++++++ 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion ....++.+++++ + 





£27 120,705 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Proprietors’ Capital.......... £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- , 

BOE cece coe soscee ° 3,83 72 cluding Dead WeightAnnuity £12,562 296 
Public Deposits* 7,008 Other Securities .......++++++ 11,574 473 
Other Deposits ....... 8,146,311 DS xcenne 6-00 - 9,571,685 
Seven Day and other Bills Gold and Silver Coin 55 5 





1,020,623 | 


£34 566,242 £34,566 ,242 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 
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— ) | smaller doses toinfants. It is recommended to repeat these remedies, night an 
PO ST S (' n I P T | morning, for some days after the looseness of the bowels has been stopped.” 

w . | Diet should be moderate. Every variety of green vegetables, cooked or not, 

Satrurpay Nicur. and all kinds of fruit, raw, cooked, dried, or pres sould be avoided. 

wholesome articles of vegetable diet are, well-baked breal, (not new,) rice, oat- 

sumed his dissection of the evidence meal, and good potatoes. Diet should be solid rather than fluid, and principally 

: : : - animal food oiding salted and smoked meats, porl ted f shel 4 

The assertion that his client had used the military privilege of free quarters | “UNM fuss avoiding salted and smoked meats, pork, salted fish, yr hell-t 1 

, , i ved: he had paid for all he used—even for the bread eaten by the : — aoe Ge, 20 

had been disproved: h Rigo dar yeasty r ~~. | moderate, during the whole duration of the epidemic period. “ One single ac 

, 


ard th: ected him from arrest. Would that the people could always ge ! 1 futal 
guard that protectec . peo} . ti ty and fatal attac 


Inaiscr 








In the Commission Court at Clonmel, on Thursday, Mr. Whiteside re- 


Avoid acid drinks of all kinds, ginger-beer, and ardent 





on has in many instances been followed by a 








bread; the Crown might then be more beneficially employed than in prosecutions i € during tl Setlee olf Stk ve ts 
for hizh treason. The “ barricades” were the impromptu device of an affectionate | 4" ily p- Prices tey.- = Pecnaatge er aa la gery) (Bh eaten Agee, mg 

eople, seeking to protect Mr. O'Brien from arrest: they were removed as soon as ew : 4° ctcescpatasae a Thre : “re ‘- dk adie | eee nadine w a moet a 
fe was ascertained to be safe. Was that the work of a revolutionary insur- | “tT * Deavy supper. anes Teka! Gnete oS SEROOTE, Pecan, Were those 





tion? sailors who had just taken pluins and sour beer. Two fatal cases at Sun 
rection ¢ i» t] vere t ) | ! } ; 

eae ie , F a » -_ ul, recently, were those of drut Is who detie ings. 
Mr. Whiteside threw doubt and ridicule on the rapid evidence of Mr. Trant, as land, recently, were those of drunkards who detied warnit 


: ” Clothing sho be Wari with flaunel next * SKI he feet kept dr 
exaggerated: no damage was done by the“ dreadtul crashes"; there were no sOUae AG mn, Will Hau xtul ; the feet kept dry a 





: : warn; clothes ch 1 after ooins and | 
marks of bullets, or of pikes; one or two bullets only found by the children, and a oe ae oe “actgge os 
> ) sensiin thas hI sh ell . Kept Well aire ivy, al 
few panes of glass were broken by the constables themselves. ‘ , E 
The evidence of Dobbin was then dissected. Without it there was a fa vf Std) ie : ge needle P } 
any proof of treason. It must be utterly rejected. The Red Hand Club, of whicl iu . i eo oe ee ~" ; or, 
he pretended to be a member, was never in existence: there was no evidence to | “U4, MOGSs Sxcept Ehuer a Sere wee ? 3 
When seized with cold, giddiness, na i, Vouu > i intu a Wa 


t Mr. O'Brien. The one vote that wa 





connect Dobbin with the Cla 




























































































given for him as one of the War Directory was a cancelled vote. But there ee eee EN, HOGS Se Ban See Bower “ 
eight votes for the Reverend Mr. Kenyon and one for the Reverend Mr. O'Malley. | OF 208MES OF BOE Water, to produce wart, lave t 

Now, he doubted not those men were innocent; and if so his client was not less so. | * “S'S age ov “ce tp pect alg “s ‘ 
If they were guilty, did the Government expect that the Jury would convict th ae cy man Sok cieunoll half i qi os 

Protestant agitator in the dock, while the Catho priest walked abroad in all es ne aitee pile. pr vate . sonny rapt ess 

the freshness of freedom? He would vindicate the Government and the Crown — »y pangen. Dr eh get? herry into a tumble 

from so great an injustice; for they did not prosecute Father Kenyon, Yet Father é Di eras Gey oF pete ; : F ’ 

Kenyon had eight votes, while Mr. O'Brien had not one. . , ricts are seldom the epidem c | xls than a f 

In conclusion, Mr. Whiteside reviewed the political life of Mr. Smith O'Brien; ne 2S, OF Cr ; fe deve . — for chol ‘P} 
and made affecting allusions to his love of country, descended to him tl “—3 | t 1 . Pa. oe rules oe ae _ ‘ ee 
of noble generations, imbibed from his mother’s breast, and strengthe st _ ne oe tie chiel pe nts carefully picked out from the official notili 
to adangerous excess by his father’s teachings und example. If the evime, con tion. But, of Course, ul pubic bodies Lriadyre tablishma 
sisting in the intention of the soul, was not demonstrated, the judge must be un will procure the original document, in the G tte of October 6, 1848. 
bending, but jurors might yield to the frailties of human nature, and throw tl ‘ : . , . 
broad shield of their protection around the accused,—a censurable but not a The Gazette of sast nl ht orders & Court iwning for the decea 
guilty man. Yet pity Was not claimed in a wailing spirit, but in the spirit of a Queen-Dowager of the Kingdom of the Two Sici to Ccommeu ont 
free constitution and on the rooted principles of a noble and humane common jaw. | 5th instant, to change on the 22d, and end on the 2 
“Vet if the prisoner fall, I trust 1¢ will meet his fate with the faith of a Christi The Earl of Carlisle is seriously ill, at his seat. Castle Howard 
and the firmness of a man. The last accents of his lips will breathe a } ° 
for Ireland’s happiness and Ireland's constitutional freedom; and in that mo t | on m 
of his mortal agony he will be consoled if through his sufferings and his sacri 
fices some system of government shall arise such as Laver lias never yet existed : 

—wise, impartial, comprehensive, and, above all, which may conduc $ to wealtl - = 40n sh 
prosperity, and greatness, the country he has loved, not wisely perlaps, but too andl tt o pe pt clection of ¢ 
well.” ional power an hour long 

The prisoner shed tears towards the conclusion, and many pe ra 
tomed to the criminal courts showed similar emotion. lay: the disbanded Gard 

Evidence for the prisoner was then given; consisting chiefly of the rul their } ittacking the Pre 
of the societies of which he was a member, and the opinions of h S$ privat fecture and making prisoner of the Prefect " | detachment of 
and political friends—to show that he had always been a constitutional troops was enough to recapture the Prefecture ; the rioters: and 
Monarchist, and a man of devoted loyalty to the person of the Sovereign. in a few hours order was perfectly restored. 

The admission of evidence of a private conversation between the Within the last few days, there has been the most extraordinary alte 
prisoner and his friend Mr. Maher, Deputy Lieutenant of Wexford, nation of contr udictory reports in Paris, respecting the ace ptance or refusal 
at Enniscorthy, which occurred on the 23d ot July, was opposed by the | of the A Gall by Austr 1 Northern Italy: the lat 
Attorney-General: its admission was insisted on personally by Mr. O'Brien, | evidence inclines t , 
who called on his counsel to throw up his case if it were rejected. It tended The reports fro , I . t “a 
to show that Mr. O’Brien was then avoiding personal arrest only. The inated.” in the usual sense of the word, be " nhe ghain by the Hu 
Court deemed the evidence inadmissible if opposed; but the Crown re- | garian populace. Letters of the 28 ¥ state. thet on Mis an _ 
linquished the opposition, and it was given. Sir David Roche and Sir in Pe th his | sean inet tee singe ent pe sat Bt 
Denham Norreys were among the witnesses to political character: the | je escaped then und fled to th oh nee 
latter warmly shook hands with the prisoner on retiring. seacihiod tibiae tn altniateel a aaa Ayr wa roonice Fees 

Major-General Napier, the Peninsular historian, was examined in con- | Diet; he was st 1 om the beide torn { his ¢ #s und kil 
nexion with the Reform agitation of 1831-2. But the Crown oflicers sue- | the spot: and | i ured body l l the 1 | 1 peor 
ceeded in preventing the reading of letters from Mr. Thomas Young, | th nob the st of t tow . vitilie 
Lord Melbourne’s Secretary in June 1832; and in preventing any exp Previously to his arrival. the Dict ] co ssion I 
tion of the propositions made to General Napier in the letter. which he was appointed sin Milsieel ante oe acai lieeiil Teen ak Oi 

Mr. Edward Trouton, a person alluded to by Dobbin in his examination, and that all twoops and officials obeying him ald unit high treas 
has been arrested on a charge of high treason. to Hungary. ; 

] (roy ! tat Pesth had assumed a de« \ | 

We understand the accounts of the quarter’s revenue, to be completed | pact, : with Kossuth at its head. He had ied fre k cksemet on + 
on Tuesday next, exhibit, so far, a very favourable comparison with the 28th Se tember, stating that he had 12.000 men in . Py rati 
corresponding quarter of last year. ‘There wiil probably be a net increase | were made for au obstiuate defence of Pest case week : 
on the quarter of more than half a million; the chief source of which is | the trenche 
the Excise, and, in a less degree, the Customs. There is a falling-otf upon . 

Stamps of about a quarter of a million; otherwise, the increase on th MONEY MARKET. 
quarter would probably have reached 800,000/. or 900,000L—-GL be. rock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTEKNOON 
— _ The week has | bar { ts, and t fluctuation of t l li bu 

Last night's Gazette announces that the Queen has appointed Thomas | 2S limited a l ly var rin © s for A , ‘ 
Southwood Smith, M.D., to be the Medical Member of the General Board buyel ) oe uit price tod af OU 
of Health. Hleports have been | t of the insolvency of a Joint Stock B i 

The Gazette also contains a notification on the prevention of cholera, is- Th . "~ 3 ; taps “ : ter 
sued by the General Board of Health, under the Nuisances Removal and heis +h ate on gee 9 Sheed . i HE. . , 
Diseases Prevention Act. In tne Mevaton Mavket. the < ce. Tec tacts : “was ea 
_It repeats the statement that the cholera is not contagivus; so that pani fall ‘Tuan ties ; “yes agin me setios Mexi 
flight from the sick, quarantine regulations, &«., under that imaginary supj S : 1s coutinued in - und | 191. « veactl 
tion, are supererogatory evils. of about 1 per cent occurred, in conse sof a ral tion at t 

The notitication warns the Guardians of the Poor, Parochial Boards, &c., that | gneculat -' ders to rea nother set. of soit: oleae taialiin Saal 
they will be called upon to put the Nuisances &c. Act into operation; and suj p ir nd t ! re its of t: the « not 
plies them with much useful, distinct, and specific advice, as to the mode of 1 taee of thin afte: ' Ingo. oP B ve continued at t 
80. The Boards will have to institute visits from house to house, especially i price | ah uenenhe ener rit 
* danger US districts (marked out by prevalence of typhus and other epiden ) some remittances, | - ’ . ‘ 
to entors é internal and external cleansing of dwellings, with removal ot filth, cs In the Railw y S Market till t conti 1 nearly at o 
caying animal and vegetable matters, and whatever produces atmospheric im | } ta } " eats ‘ t were visi! 
murity, to give directions for obtaining dryness and ventilation, —moistur , ve cha { ~ d 1 some of the |} 
cing an active cause of cholera; to supply the poor with information, to aid | egnecialiy tl P ted with the M tl é n has been at | 
them with physic, and to remove destitute p itients to proper asylums; general onus vy ¥ N M AV len to a disc ‘ ures, up 
cholera hospitals not being recommended. i hich st it ete mat t 1000. + 

; he premonitory symptom is diarrhoea, often without pain, mostly of a very . 3 st till « low , 
mild character. During the prevalence of cholera, diarrhaa demands instant at - , ‘ tion of investment. 1 Frevch and Fo 
tention: the slighte st degree of looseness of the bowels ought not to be neglecte ent y me "t 1, Iv ho a tren x“ tl or fluct bat m “of m 

The proper remedies at this stage are, “ twenty grains of opiate contection- - : 
mixed with two table-spoonsful of peppermint-water or with a little weak brandy - SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 
and-water, and repeated every three or four hours, or oftener if the attack is se- English Market doing, and prices are nominal. In 
vere, until the looseness of the bowels is stopped; or an ounce of the compound | the 1 Market nv transactions have tal place. lu Railway Shares there 





Chalk mixture, with ten or fifteen grains of the aromatic confection, and from five | is nothing new. 
to ten drops of laudanum, repeated in the same manner. From half a drachm to 
a drachm of tincture of catechu may be added to this last if the attack is severe. Ia the English Market, prices have been nearly stationary throughout the di 


Half these quantities should be given to young persons under fifteen, and stil] | In the Foreign House, the only alteration is a decline in Mexican of 4 per cent. La 
g ) SI { E ’ y i} 


SATURDAY, Two o'CLOcK. 
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Railway Shares, prices continue depressed, and the Great Northern Shares have 
been extensively dealt in at lower quotations. Caledonian, 184; Ditto, Preference, 
13; Eastern Counties, 125; Ditto, Preference, 84; Ditto, Northern and Eastern, 
49; East Lancashire, Preference, 4; Ditto, Half-shares, 94; Great Southern and 
Western, (Ireland,) 22; Great North of England, 225; Great Western, 77; Ditto, 
Half-shares, 454; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 153; Ditto, Fifths, 16}; Hull and 
Selby, 95; Lancaster and Carlisle, 40; Ditto, Thirds, 74; Lancashire and York- 
shire, Fifths, 44; Ditto, Preference, 13; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 26; 
Ditto, Preference, 44; London and North-western, 107; Ditto, New, 53; London 
and South-western, 38}; Midland, 805; Ditto, 50/. Shares, 83; North British, 
164; Ditto, Half-shares, 74; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 3}; North Staffordshire, 8} ; 
Oxtord, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 23}; Scottish Central, 22; South-eastern 
and Dover, 224; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 24; Ditto, Original N. and B., 
224; York and North Midland, 49; Ditto, East and West Riding Extension, 234; 
Boulogne and Amiens, 5}; Central of France, (Orleans and Vierzon,) 5}. 











3 per Cent Consols...---+++++ 86) 3 , Danish 3 per Cents..ex. div. 70 2 
Ditto for Account «.-.+++++ 8b} Dutch 24 per Cents.......-- 443 53 
3 per Cent Reduced.......-- shut Ditto 4 per Cents ..-ex. div. 683 69} 
3} per Cents ..- ++ shut Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 189 7 
Long Annuities. +. Shut New Granada.... 1! 12 
Bank Stock....-eeeeeeeeeee shut Portuguese N.4 perCents 1842 67 70 
Exchequer Bills ........+.. 26 33prem. | Portuguese Old 1624........ 21 25 
India StOck «esse eee eeeeeeee 235 Russian 5 per Cents ...+++-- 99 100 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ..... 72 4 ex. div. Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 112 12 
Belgian 4} per Cents «...+-- 744 Ditto 3 per Cents I842....-. 223 3 

Buenos Ayres...- » Vemezuela «-seeeceees coccce 14 16 
Chilian 6 per Ceuts - a 





THE THEATRES. 

The Lyceum is the only theatre that has opened without alteration or 
improvement,—and, be it added, is the only theatre that did not stand in 
need of them. In the place of absolute novelty we have the revival of Mr. 
Planche’s Court Beauties; an elegant piece, illustrative of the times of 
Charles the Second, and terminating with a tableau-vivant of the Hampton 
Court belles, all properly framed. It has not been performed since Ma- 
dame Vestris managed the Olympic, and shines as brightly as ever with 
Lyceum decorations. The Duke of Buckingham is played with admirable 
ease and nonchalance by Mr. Mathews. In old days the character was 
acted by Mr. Bland, the best burlesque monarch in the world, but rather a 
heavy representative of Dryden's Zimri— 

“ A man so various, that he seem’d to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 

The Critic is performed with Mr. Mathews in the two characters of Sir 
Fretful aud Puff, as it was during the engagement of that gentleman at the 
Princess's. Mrs. Yates, who has somewhat suddenly joined the Lyceum 
company, made her appearance as Tilburina on the opening night; and 
was received with a hearty enthusiasm, unknown, we believe, out of Great 
Britain. 
where; but an enduring attachment to a theatrical artist of long standing 
is peculiar to Englishmen. Mrs. Yates’s performance was in the best taste; 
a ladylike manner being judiciously blended with the exaggerated humour 
necessary to burlesque. 

Substituting Mrs. Yates for Mrs. Stirling, we shall find that the Lyceum 
company is about the same as last year. 


Great are the virtues of the wheaten loaf! Some years ago, an inge- 
nious philanthropist wrote a pamphlet in which he tried to demonstrate 
that nearly all the maladies incident to humanity could be prevented by 
eating a crust before breakfast. The power of wheaten bread (the grand 
material used to clean panels) in curing the Princess's Theatre of its chro- 
nic disorder of dinginess, is something wonderful. The house was origi- 
nally beautiful; but its beauties were becoming more and more recondite, 
and in a few years they would have been hidden treasures. ‘The spirit of 
renovation has come in time: the copious gilding is again bright, the pat- 
terns in the panels are again gay; and, that the loaf may not have all the 
honours, a new painting on the ceiling and a new chandelier form the top- 
most decorations. This restoration of the Priucess’s has really been very 
well brought about. 

There is reason to hope that the old plan of management will likewise 
be restored, and that the stage will be confined to opera and light after- 
pieces. By adhering to one class of performance, the manager raised his 
theatre in the first instance to a highly respectable position; and then, by 
jumping from one class to another, and engendering a troop of actors who 
could do everything a little but nothing well, he undid his own work. 
Operas, creditably performed, answered the purpose of the management 
heretofore, and there is no reason why they should not succeed again. At 
the same time, we suggest that the experiment of bringing out totally un- 
practised prime donne in the very first class of operatic characters should 
not be too often repeated. 

WOODS AND FORESTS COMMITTEE. 
Letrer III. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Srr—I proceed to explain some of the legal characteristics and usages of a 
"orest. 

With the exception of the New Forest, which was made in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, Windsor Forest, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and Richmond 
Forest, in the reign of Charles the First, there is no record of the commencement 
of the Royal Forests. ‘They were formerly sixty-nine in number; but the statute 
of the 16th Charles I. c. 16 provided that no place should thereafter be accounted 
forest where Forest Courts had not been held within sixty years before the first year 
of the reign of that King. They were the cause of the most dreadful tyranny and op- 
pression; and the Carta de Foresta of the 9th Henry IIL, which placed some limits 
on the laws enforced in them, was long regarded as second only to the Great Charter 
in the public security it afforded. Yet the Forest laws continued to be vexatious 
and burdensome for some centuries, until they at last fell into disuse. Charles 
the First made an attempt to revive these laws; and it was among the many fatal 
measures which contributed to his downfall—* those laws, of which in elder 
times so many complaints had been heard, exacting money by means of preten- 
sions which long disuse had rendered dubious, and showing himself to those who 
lived on the borders of those domains in the hateful light of a litigious and en- 
croaching neighbour. 
year, as Chief Justice in Eyre for the recovery of the King’s /orestal rights, 
which made great havoc with private property. No prescription could be pleaded 
against the King’s title; which was found, indeed, by the inquest of a jury, but 
under the direction of a very partial tribunal, The Royal Forests in Essex were 
so enlarged that they were hyperbolically said to include the whole county. The 
Earl of Southampton was nearly ruined by a decision which stripped him of his 
estate near the New Forest. The boundaries of Rockingham Forest were increased 
from six miles to sixty, and enormous fines imposed on the trespassers; Lord Salis- 
bury being amerced in 20,0001, Lord Westmoreland in 19,0002, and Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton in 12,000/.” (Hallam’s Const. Hist. vol. IL. p. 13.) 
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After the Restoration, (in 1670,) the Court of the Chief Justice in Eyre, called 
the Justice Seat, at which the chief iniquities of the Forest laws were displayed, 
was again held: but, to the honour of succeeding times, no commission to authorize 
its sittings was subsequently issued. 

It is strange, however, that the Forest laws were never repealed by Parliament: 
and though Hampshire has abounded in Representatives,—having, in addition to its 
County Members before the Reform Act passed, Members for Lymington, Christ- 
church, Southampton, Andover, Newport, Stockbridge, Whitchurch, Petersfield 
Yarmouth, Newtown, Portsmouth, and Winchester, (twenty-six Representatives,) 
—they never appear to have taken a part in Parliament in any effort to redress the 
forest grievances of the inhabitants of the county. Even the act of the 9th 
William LLL. ¢. 36 provides that the Forest laws shall continue in force. 

By the Forest law, it was not lawful for a man, for his own use, to cut down 
woods, bushes, trees, or to cut turf on his own lands without a licence: for the 
vert of a forest consisted of every plant bearing a green leaf that might hide or 
cover deer; and was known by the names of nether vert, such as bushes, thorns 
or gorse; special vert, such as pear-trees, crab-trees, hawthorns, and black bush: 
and hault vert, such as all great trees. Ile could not plough up his own meadow 
or a without a licence: if he felled wood for sale, a mere licence was not 

icient, but he must first have had a writ ad quod damnum: those who used 
rights of common could not have any one to attend the cattle, (called staff- 
hearding,) as the deer that would otherwise feed with the cattle might be 
frightened: it was decided that a man could not erect a windmill on his own 
ground, as it might alarm the wild animals. If a man held a manor court within 
the forest, it was ordered to be ascertained, to save a forfeiture, if he had an able 
steward to discharge the duties of the office; if he had constables, ale-tasters, and 
things necessary for the execution of justice, such as a pillory, stocks, and 
cucking-stool; or if he neglected to put bakers in the pillory whom he had other- 
wise punished more than three times. 

Most of these things are still as unlawful to do by the Forest law, as that 
Mr. Hallett, whose case was mentioned in my last letter, should, the other day, 
have enclosed his own waste freehold land. Indeed, Mr. Hallett is not quite safe 
now; for Sir Richard Weston, in the reign of Charles the First, on presenting to 
the Forest Court a licence to enclose twelve acres of his own land, was subjected to 
an inquiry of whether or not he had made a deep ditch and a high hedge round it 
—a sinall ditch and a low hedge being alone lawful, lest the deer should be en- 
tirely excluded. Perhaps the Attorney-General of 1848 will not in every pur- 
ticular be so strict as the Attorney-General Noy, since the Committee were ac- 
tually consoled by the Crown Solicitor (5,247) with the fact that Mr. Hallett did 
not cheaply obtain the privilege of enclosing his own land by the payment of 
1001, “ as he would have to pay very heavy costs.” But as the public pay heavy 
Crown costs vastly exceeding the 100J. received, and the Crown does not receive 
costs, it is to be hoped the Government will not allow any similar legal proceed- 
ings to be repeated. When Cranbourn Chase was enclosed, eight shillings an acre 
was paid for excluding the deer; and this sum affords a very equitable standard 
for any payment hereafter to be asked for a licence to exclude the deer of the pub- 
lic forests from the unenclosed lands of private persons. When a rent was paid 


A furore for the favourite of the moment may be found any- | for the privilege of enclosing private freehold land, it was called an “ assart rent”; 


and in some Parliaments of Edward the Third and Richard the Second, it was 
petitioned that assart rents should not be levied. 

The distinctive character of a forest from other places kept for the purposes of 
- and hunting, is its having its own peculiar laws ol its own courts and 
othcers. 

The courts of a forest were the Justice Seat, the Sweinmote Court, and the 
Attachment Court. 

The principal officer for the administration of the law was the Chief Justice in 
Eyre. There were two officers in England of this name, one of whom presided 
iu the forests North, and the other in torests South of Trent. The court in which 
he sat was called the “ Justice Seat of the Forest.” He heard all trespasses within 
the forest; all claims of franchises, liberties, and privileges; tried presentments 
made in the inferior courts of the forests; and gave judgment on convictions made 
in the Sweinmote Court. It could not be held oftener than once in three years; 
and, being a court of record, had the power to fine and imprison. Manwood, 
writing in 1598, said, “ that within these hundred years there had been very sel- 
dom any Justice Seat kept for the forests”; so that its sitting in the reign of 
Charles the First was a novelty. By the 57th George III. c. 61, it was provided 
that, on the termination of the existing interests, the offices of Chief Justice in 
Eyre should be wholly abolished, and that the duties of such offices should be per- 
formed by the Chief Commissioner for the time being of the Woods and Forests. 
The Chief Justice North of Trent at that time was the late Earl of Clarendon, 
who received 2,2501. ayear. The Chief Justice South of Trent was the Right 
Honourable Thomas Grenville, who received 2,3161. a year; and who, at his death, 
a short time since, bequeathed his magnificent and splendid library to the British 
Museum, on account of his having long held “a sinecure of considerable value,” 
the income of which had enabled him to make the collection. Would that every 
public abuse terminated so well! 

The Sweinmote Court is still held in some of the forests. Its sittings properly 
occur three times in the year,—namely, fifteen days before Michaelmas, on the Feast 
of St. Martin's, and fifteen days before the Feast of St. John the Baptist. It is 
presided over by the Verderers; and the jury is composed of freeholders, or sweins, 
within the forest. It should inquire into oppressious of the officers of the forests, 
and receive and try presentments of the Court of Attachment. In the exercise of 
its original jurisdiction, it could convict, but could not give judgment—the power 
of giving judgment having been confined to the Court of the Justice Seat. In 
certain cases of trespass, and questions relating to rights of common, some late 
acts (59th George ILL. c. 86, 10th George IV. c. 50) give the power to convict. The 
Verderers are the judges of the court. They are elected by the freeholders of 
the county in which a forest is situated, without regard to the value of their free- 
holds. In each forest they are either two or four in number, and are still elected 
for the New Forest, Forest of Dean, Whittlewood Forest, Whychwood Forest, and 
Waltham Forest. 

This court is a remarkable illustration of an early legal provision to check the 
oppression of the officers of the Crown. The election of the judges by writ is 
referred to in the 34th Edward I. c. 5; and in addition to this security for their 
independence they were aided by a jury. They are popularly elected, there is no 
qualification required, and they are chosen for life. The jury were appointed 
trom freeholders within the forest, and was therefore composed of persons most 
interested in preventing acts of official misconduct. Since the necessity of the 
institution has passed away, its purpose in the defence of personal liberty is for- 
gotten, and its objects are supposed to have been, and chiefly to be, to look after 
rights of common! The meeting of the jury is now a mere formality, and officers 
ot the forest and non-freeholders appear on it. 

By their oath of office, the Verderers were to do the best they could for the 
profit of the King, to preserve his rights and franchises, to disclose all rights and 


The Earl of Holland held a court almost every (third ?) | privileges and offences of vert and venison, to deal indifferently with the King’s 


liege people, and to do equal right and justice as well unto the poor as to the 
rich, and not to oppress any person by colour of their office for any reward, favour, 
or malice. Their original jurisdiction did not specially entitle them to decide any 
matters relating to rights of common; and any contrary opinion (377—405) is 
erroneous. In the Sweinmote Court they might have cuuvicted, not punished, a 
defendant for any trespass de viridi et venatione. 

Mr. Commissioner Milne states (778) that the freeholders of Hampshire are 
very tenacious of the privilege of appointing Verderers. It is very questionable 
if many freeholders know anything about them. A few families living in or near 
the New Forest generally propose one of their number, who is elected without 
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opposition ; and there is no sufficient reason to believe that the frecholders generally 
of the county trouble themselves about the matter. There, as elsewhere, 
the time has passed to make their appointment of any importance; and Mr. 
Cutts very roughly described a Verderer’s Court (5,449) to be “a sort of tom- 
foolery concern.” Mr. Milne was asked (400) if offences against the deer, rights 


of common, and devastation of timber, might not go unpunished, if the courts 
not attach too wide a meaning to the phrase 


were not held. He replied, that for devastation of timber the Commissioners 
would prosecute parties, but that the other offences might go unpunished. ; But 
why? Ihe Verderers cannot punish for offences relating to the deer; such offences 
being now tried under the statute law at the general assizes and quarter-sessions ; 
and as respects rights of common and encroachinents, if the simplest police re- 
gulations were established, and the statuteable powers of the Verderers given to 
the magistrates, the law that protects rights of common and prevents encroach- 
ments, would be as effectual in a forest us in every other part of the kingdom. 
The Verderers Courts now existing might be swept away with advantage to 
every party, and their loss would be no more felt than it is in the many places 
where by the act of the 16th Charles 1. they were for ever abolished. Mr. Com- 


missioner Milne, however, is of opinion that it is “ very adviseable” (401) they | : } e 
| appointed either by the Princes of Europe or by the present Go- 


should be regularly held. 


It may be a question whether or not certain cases of encroachments, when a | 


title to land is alleged, might not be inquired into by the County Courts, where 
the witnesses are near at hand, and a case there stated for the decision of one of 
the Courts at Westminster. ‘This course of proceeding has acted so well in the 


Courts of the Revising Barristers, that it might be extended. But encroachments | 


under an alleged title to the land are not peculiar to a forest; they present no 
special difficulty when they happen there; and therefore any such regulation to ena- 
bie their being decided on should be the subject of a general law. The forest tres- 
passes have hitherto been chiefly occasioned by a very lax and ineffective system of 
administration. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AN EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 
Tue rumours of a Congress still continue; and although we do 
“ weneral pacifica- 
tion ” in the diplomatic correspondence on Sicily, the disposition 
to interpose is as apparent in some quarters as the need for it is 
in others. We still hold that a “ Congress of the Powers of Eu- 
rope” would be difficult, from the difliculty of finding any esta- 
blished powers in some important parts of Europe ; and we doubt 
whether there is abroad such a spirit of originality and realism in 
statesmanship as to reconcile the official mind to one sort of Con- 
gress which might be possible. It is evident that a gathering 
after the fashion of 1815 would be useless: a Congress of agents 





vernments de facto, would be as unsatisfactory to the nations as a 
Congress of agents appointed by universal suffrage would be to 
some of the surviving powers ; and the decrees emanating 
from either kind would meet with very partial respect. But the 
events which are passing before our eyes do suggest one sort of 
Congress which might be possible and useful. 

France and England have come to an accord, and are mediating 


| together, at Naples and in the North of Italy,—two separate acts 


The other court to be noticed is the Court of Attachments. The Verderers pre- } 


side in this court. It ought to be held every forty days. 
cases within its origina! jurisdiction, and has no power to convict—the Sweinmote 
Court having the power to convict but not to sentence. The presentments are 
certified to the Sweinmote Court. 

In Whittlewood Forest the Verderers are Colonel Hutchinson and Captain G, 
Fitzroy: in Waltham Forest, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Maitland, Mr. Lockwood, and 
Mr. Palmer: but their courts are very irregularly held, and everything there is ina 
state of amusing confusion. 

In the New Forest the Verderers are, Mr. Compton, M.P., Sir C. Hulse, Bart., 
Mr. J. Mills, and Mr. W. S. Stanley. For many years the Attachment Court and 
Sweinmote Court have each been held only once in the year; but at a sitting of 


Court would in future be held three times a year, and the Attachment Court 

every forty days. ; ; 
The only important powers now exercised by the Verderers are those given 

by later statutes; they are exercised at the sittings of the Attachment Courts. Ifa 


It can only inquire in | 


case is important, it is put aside,’and directed to be brought before the Magistrates at | 


Petty-Sessions on the issue of a new summons; though the Verderers have no 

ower to decline deciding a case wien duly brought before the Court. 
presentments of one Attachment Court are heard in a subsequent Attachment 
Court under the statutes giving powers to impose a penalty for the offence. When 
the Sweinmote Court is held, a presentment previously prepared for them is sub- 


mitted to the jurors to sign, and the Court rises without hearing any case. | z 
| transactions, 


(September 14, 1848.) So that the functions of the Verderers are purely magisterial, 
and the Sweinmote Court is practically superseded by the judicial powers given 
to the Verderers to act alone. These remarks apply to Hampshire; for in some 
counties the courts only sit at the interval of some years, or not at all. 


Even the | 


At the Attachment Court, 27th August 1848,an order was given to the inferior 


officers of the forest to bring all cases of offences committed within the forest to 


the Magistrates at Lyndhurst, and they were forbidden to take them before any | 


bench of Magistrates elsewhere. This order Sir George Grey ought to direct to 
be immediately revoked ; and, except in the event of a general or systematic inquiry, 
such as is now pending en the extensive and astonishing practices of plundering 
timber, cases ought to be taken before the nearest magistrates. This ought to 
be the rule; for this new order necessarily creates an opinion injurious to the ad- 
ministration of the law at Lyndhurst; and the common saying now is, “ The Ma- 
gistrates at Lyndhurst have got a law of their own.” 
that many of the Magistrates at Lyndhurst, esyecially Mr. Compton, M.P., devote 
much time, labour, and careful attention to the business of their office. 

Besides the Verderers, there were Regarders of a forest—not now appointed in 
all forests or in the same manner—also elected by the freeholders of the county 
in which the forest is situated; but it is a mistake (377) to suppose they have 
anything to do in relation to rights of common. The ect ofthe 9th Hen. IIL 
c. 7 provides that no forester shall take any sheep, pigs, or make any collection but 


on the oath of twelve Regarders. The twelve Regarders were also on oath to decide | 


if the fees demanded by foresters were ancient fees or not. In these cases they 
acted collectively as a jury; and their popular election arose from their protecting 
the inhabitants of the forest from oppressive demands of this nature. They also exe- 
cuted certain duties separately and individually. ‘They were to go through every 
bailiwick, to inquire of trespasses; and more particularly, they were every third 
ag to view and inquire of the expeditation ot mastitfs. This view of dogs was to 

done by the whole Regard and the foresters. Those dogs that were not lawed 
were to be brought before an Attachment or Sweinmote Court, on such occasions 
called a Court of Regard, and each mastitf was to set his foot on a piece of wood 
eight inches thick and a foot square, and then one with a mallet was to set a 
chisel two inches broad on the three claws of the forefoot, and with one blow to 
Smite them clean off.” 

JT he modern duties of the Regarders arose under the act of the 9th Will. IIL. ec. 
36; and are merely to walk out with the Deputy Surveyor's officer to watch the 
measureinent of timber. But on this officer of the New Forest being asked how 
many of the number of Regarders who watch him knew how to measure timber, 
he replied, (3,837,) “ Not more than two or three,” among eleven. None of them 
receive more than 24/. 10s. in the course of a year. One of them (J. Brown) 
was butler to Sir G. Rose; and in May 1847 another butler of Sir G. Rose en- 
gaged in a contest for the office; when nearly 2,000 freeholders of the county, 
many of them from a distance of nearly forty miles, were polled by the Sheriff of 
Hampshire, at Winchester. The expenses of the contest are said to have been 
about 5001; and the parties deserve thanks for proving how cheaply a county 
election, even for Members of Parliament, can be carried on at the more con- 
venient polling-places appointed by the Reform Act; and how willingly voters 
Will poll, in the absence of that meanest and basest of all systems of corruption 
kncwn by the spurious name of “hospitality.” A few active country auctioneers, 
and a sufficient purse to bring cases of treating before an Election Committee, 
will enable any candidate fairly to secure the expression of the opinion of a 
maporty of Parliamentary electors. 


tis easy to infer that many abuses in the office of Regarder were proved before 


the Committee; and the Government has very properly suspended the issue of a 
Wnit for an election to fill a vacancy that has lately cael 

The above officers are on what may be called the ancient legal foundation of 
the forest establishment. There are two other departments in the forest, the one 
under the Warden or Ranger, connected with venison and chace of a forest; and 
the other under the control of the Board of Woods and Forest. Their duties are 
intimately connected with the modern system of forest administration, and will be 
explained in my next letter. T.F. 


Yet the writer can testify | 


of mediation, and not to be confounded because they may both 
be included in the geographical expression “ Italy”; they are 
mediating concurrently, though not jointly, in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein; and their mediation is as probable in other quarters. In 
Sicily, although with great moderation, they have backed their 
intervention by significant allusions to their marine forces. These 
are the facts. Now if France and England had substituted one act 
of intervention for these several acts,—if, as it were, they had con- 
solidated these scattered proceedings,—the moral effect would 
have been proportionately enhanced, without the two states being 


the Attachment Court, 27th August 1848, it was announced that the Sweinmote | Committed any further than they are. Suppose, for example, that 


they had sent commissioners to some town in a strictly neutral 
country, like Belgium, and, instead of treating each case seve- 
rally and topically, had declared the plan upon which they meant 
to treat all such cases, the principle upon which they would, if 
driven to it, employ that armed force which they are now em- 
ploying pro re nata : under such an arrangement, it is evident 
that their acts would have committed them no further than 
they are already, but that their position would be so much more 
intelligible, as to supersede, by auticipating, many diplomatic 


But such a meeting of plenipotentiaries from the two leading 


| countries might become the nucleus, not of a Congress from all the 


Powers, to impose new arrangements on Europe, but of such 
Powers as did concur, to consult, report, and advise on the re- 
organization of Europe. Many inducements would bring recruits 
to a Congress of that nature. Governments concurring in the 
main objects—such Governments as are not directly implicated in 
revolution, and yet desire a restoration of peace and order— 
would be very likely to send their agents : we should expect, for 
example, to see the agents of Belyium, Holland, and Sweden. 
Governments desirous of recognition would appear—such as Tus- 
cany, Spain, or the Central Government of “ Germany ”; Govern- 
ments desirous of support might also ask admission—such as those 


| of Sardinia and Prussia. But as the conclave would be nota law- 


| giving council but a consulting body, it would be quite possible, as 


it would be most desirable, to make it include a real representation 
of the nations: it would lie within the discretion of its members 
at any time assembled to admit representatives, not less from the 
Princes of Europe as such, or from nations in a state of political 
unsettlement, than from the Governments de facto. For one ex- 
ample out of many,’ the house of Hapsburg might be there, and 
the Sclavonians of the Empire, as well as the de facto Govern- 
ment of Vienna. And it would be equally feasible to reject im- 
proper claimants for admission; since it would be of essential 
importance to admit none but men manifestly possessing the full 
contidence of their clients,—not mere diplumatists, but wise men, 
capable of representing a broad national feeling, and of treating 
affairs not according to their forms but according to their reali- 
ties; such men as d’Azeglio for Italy, Peel or Clarendon for 
England, Leo Thun for Sclavonia. 

The declaration of a determinate policy by such a Council could 
not fail to exercise the greatest moral influence. By telling go- 
vernments and nations what to expect, it would teach them what 
to avoid, and might prevent many tentative movements. It 
would explode great national humbugs, like the Russo-Sclavo- 
nian humbug; and would give body to realities, like the sus- 
pended Sclavonian movement of Prague. It would teach princes 


| and peoples what they must accept, what they might refuse. It 


would impart body, by imparting unity, to a thing which has 
almost lost its existence in the confusion—a public opinion of 
Europe. It would supply a great moral strength to the mode- 
rate and practical section of each nation, recruiting it with the 
number of waverers, and encouraging it to be tirm, active, and 
consistent. If there are not “the Powers of Europe” to appoint 
a lawgiving Congress for reorganizing Europe, such a Council 
might create the powers needful to that ulterior step. 


THE CHARTIST SENTENCES. 
Few subjects have given occasion for more copious or curious 
commentaries than the sentences on the principal Chartist rioters. 
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One writer exults, as if at some unexpected victory; another | gence. The supporters of that measure degraded themselves 


justifies the sentences, as if they needed apology; a third finds 
from the evidence that the Chartists were not au fait in the science 


of revolution ; a fourth excuses the necessity of employing spies, | 


in order to secure the safety of society. But we fail to detect in 
the proceedings of the Central Criminal Court any new informa- 


tion, or any such security for society as the case demand, or in- | 
deed, in any respect, half so much as the several commentators | 


make of the matter. 

“ What will strike foreigners,” says one contemporary, “ is the 
utter absurdity of the Chartist military calculations.” 

“ Any dozen French children playing at soldiers in the gardens of the Tuileries 
or of the Luxembourg, under the surveillance of their bonnes or their elder sis- 
ters, would do the thing better than the desperadoes of the Orange Tree public- 
house or the would-be insurgents of the Seven Dials. Danger to the 

ublic peace of course there was, seeing that for many months this year the whole 

Zuropean society has been in such a state that a spark might fire or explode it. 
But the epidemic has passed, and with it the peril. ‘ Physical’ Chartism is now 
nothing more than the blackened remains of a squib on the morning after a Fifth 
of November, trodden under foot and sopped by the rain. It has had an opportu- 
nity such as it could never have expected; it has done its best to profit by that 
opportunity, and has utterly failed.” 

Excepting the poverty of military science, we do not see that 
these positions are made out. If Chartism was so feeble, what 


danger was there to the public peace? for the only classes dis- | 


posed to turbulence were the classes that did conspire-—the 
working classes of the artisan order and the Irish. What was 
“the epidemic ” which “has passed”? If there was any politi- 
cal epidemic at all, it still broods over Europe. It is to be 
doubted whether Chartism is so utterly extinguished ; and if it 


were, the advantage of the extinction would remain to be shown. | 


The Chartists have not proved good at soldiering,—a defect 
which they share with a large part of the population; the par- 
ticular conspiracy is crushed, and the machinery of their agita- 
tion has been seriously damaged by the disclosure of the forged 
signatures to the Chartist petition: such are, in few words, the 
result of the whole series of transactions that terminates in the 
sentence at the Central Criminal Court. But if society has 


when they plotted arson and murder. But are they likely to at. 
tain a greater moral elevation by dint of the sentences pronounced 
on their representatives’? That is what we doubt; and what we 
insist upon is, that the safety of society, in their regard, consists 
in the moral elevation of the class. “ Education!” exclaims the 
pedagogue. Yes, education may dosomething; but didactic eulti- 
vation will not do half what ought to be effected by a sincere and 
manifest political zeal to improve the condition of the class, by a 
more uniform display of social sympathy. The soirées that have 
been attempted at Derby, the ball at Lincoln under lordly and 
clerical auspices, Lord John Manners and his cricket, are ‘bene. 
ficial, not because the rich provided, but because they shwvd the 
amusements of the people. Those of the educated class who share 
the political discussions of the people subserve a still higher pur- 
pose; and any measure, such as Mr. Frederick Hill’s, which 
would enrol the representatives of the class among the national 
defenders would still more forcibly bind the alliance of class with 
class. 





RIGHT OF SPY. 

THE employment of spies by Government, both in England and 
Ireland, causes a feeling of dissatisfaction which finds vent in 
persevering controversy, and receives an impulse from attempts 
at excuse. Nothing can obliterate the disgust generally felt at 
the discovery that the Whigs are not much better in practice than 
the “ Castlereagh and Sidmouth ” whom they never tired of vitu- 
perating in the days of the long Whig Opposition. 

It is suggested, that Government has not been convicted of 
procuring the direct incitement to crime in order to entrap the 


| criminals,—that Powell, for instance, may have contrived his 


gained something, perhaps, it has also lost: if the conspiracy is | 


crushed, the spirit that begot Chartism remains, only deprived of 
a legitimate and rather wholesome vent in the shape of that theo- 
retical discussion which kept the Chartist mind at play. The 
spirit of discontent survives, but is restored to more sullen re- 
serve. The better part of the working classes have been hurt in 
their self-respect, deprived of mutual confidence, and humbled; 
but mortitication can hardly have put them in a humour more 
conducive to the public safety. They used to carry on their dis- 


plan of treachery out of his own head, and that in such case Go- 
vernment would not be responsible for his acts. But it appears 
to us that Government is responsible for its agents; and that as 
soon as Powell was taken into pay, Government was answerable 
for the manner in which he earned his pay. 

Too much stress is laid on mere success in attaining the object 
proposed ; and it is almost contended that espionage is a merito- 


| rious branch of executive government, because it leads to the 


conviction of offenders. But the means have to be considered as 
well as the end; and no special success can repay a state for the 
disadvantage of an example in shabbiness and bad faith set by its 
highest servants. It never is the interest of a state to be shabby, 


| for that destroys the moral influence of the state; nor to break 


cussions somewhat roughly and boastfully ; but they still are the | 


most intelligent of their class, and we cannot but think that so- 
ciety was the safer for open speaking than for sulky brooding. 


A second writer lectures another class for the fault of the | ee ee ; Pa 
course of “ justice,” is doing much to sap the foundations of civil 


Chartists— 
“Is it se certain, let us ask, that society would have suffered so grievously 
as it has done during the last six months from Chartist sedition and conspiracy, 


if the classes 7 above Chartists had been uniformly in the practice of | 


conducting their political movements, or agitations, with sobriety of temper and 
moderation of sentiment and language? Is there absolutely no connexion, of the 
cause-and-eflect kind, between the oratory of those middle-class political reform- 
ers who love to indulge in sweeping denunciations of ‘ aristocracy, and who sys- 
tematically put the worst construction on the acts or omissions of established go- 


vernments, at home and abroad—is there no connexion between this, and the li- | 


centious demagoguism which we have now seen ripen into a wicked plot against 
society? Our own impression is, that had our ‘ respectable’ political agitators 
set a better example of late years in the way of moderation and self-restraint, in 
the public controversies that more immediately interest them, we should have 
heard much less of these Chartists. We think we see in much of these men’s re- 
ported language and style of thought, a sort of coarse translation or vulgarized 
edition of phrases and opinions not their own.” 

This is true so far as it goes, and it is not for us to undervalue 
the power of language ; but indeed, words have not the force in- 
herent in the things of which they are the name. The coarsest 
Vituperation of orators, “ respectable” or otherwise, is not a tithe 
80 damaging to governments as the faltering of governments in 
their duties: denunciations will not injure any aristocracy so 
much as their own uselessness. 
chievous than useless: the mailed hand of the middle ages was 
at least feared; but the soft, white, gentlemanly hand, which is 
seen perpetually picking up the public money in public office and 
_— patronage, only tempts a rapping on the knuckles. A 

enate which is seen idle half the session, registering the edicts 
of the Commons the other half, and only being obstructive now 
and then by way of variety, provokes discussions on the utility of 
its members, and invites insult. 
tocracy ” seldom come before the public. To the working classes, 


It is better to be positively mis- | 


The best qualities of our “ aris- | 


the aristocracy appear only as strangers, haughtily distant, invi- | 
diously favoured by power, provekingly luxurious, arrogantly | 


useless; an appearance far more dangerous to the aristocracy 
than anything which the middle class can “say” of them. That 
institution must be weak indeed which is in danger from phrases 
and allusions. 


The Chartists have certainly made a gross mistake in lending | 


themselves to the wild projects of the Irish, which had nothing 
in common with their own views; for, whatever difference of 
Opinion may exist on the legislative merits of “the People’s 
Charter,” it cannot be pronounced anything but a legitimate 
draught of a constitution: looking at the governments of the 
world, the least to be said of it is that it is far above the average, 


the trust in good faith, because good faith is the great guarantee 
for all that is good in a state—order, peace, and observance of the 
law. But the state that systematically employs spies, permits 
them to swell their discoveries by instigating the crimes to be de- 
tected, and countenances magistrates in lying to facilitate the 


faith. 

OBSTRUCTION OF THE TRANSIT TO INDIA. 
BEFORE an order issued from the General Post-office in March 
last, two mails a month used to be sent to India by the overland 
route, on the 3d and on the 20th of each month: one of those 
mails, that of the 3d, by Southampton, has been suppressed, to 
the serious inconvenience of many classes, and without ostensible 
advantage to any party. 

To mention a few of the disadvantages. The arrangements for 
passengers are thrown out. By the steamers which left South- 
ampton, ample accommodation was afforded, along a direct route. 
Now, passengers who would have gone by that route must go 
through France, at greater expense aud with less convenience for 
luggage; they must suffer delay at Malta; and the Govern- 
ment steamer which they tind there can take but nine or ten pas- 
sengers, indifferently lodged. Letters which went by way of 
Svuthampton for ls., must new go through France, paying 1s. 
l0d.; the additional postage going to the benefit of the French 
revenue. Of course this rise of postage tends to diminish the 
number of letters: it acts as a tax on those correspondents who 
persevere in writing, prevents many from doing so, and checks 
our Post-oftice revenue. Newspapers pay a postage of 3d.; that 
means of communication with India being thus cramped by the 
French tax. 

Two reasons are alleged for the change. The mails were con- 
veyed to Alexandria by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Com- 
pany for 15,5002. per annum, and xumina//y that amount is saved. 
But this is a fallacy. In order to carry ou the mail after it is left 
by the French steamer at Malta, it has been necessary to substi- 
tute a Government steamer for the vessel of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company; and to that end it has been necessary to 
station four instead of three Government steamers on the Medi- 
terranean packet station: does that additional steamer cost less 
than 15,500/. per annum? What with that additional expense, 
and the postage diverted or checked, the Government must really 
lose by the change; to say nothing of the loss to the public, in 
the shape of additional postage, increased travelling expenses, 
and diminished accommodation. Take it altogether, the loss is 
heavy. 

Another reason alleged for the change is, that it is desirable to 
have a certain number of steamers in commission, to provide for 
contingencies in war. Now the number of steamers in commis- 


and that the men who are masters of the doctrines by which it is | sion on the packet service can form no provision for contingencies 
supported are also much above the average of European intelli- | of that kind, unless it is intended to suspend the packet service 
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during war—to suspend the transit to India. It scarcely needs a 
word to expose the culpable folly of such a plan. Meanwhile, 
short of actual war, there is no small impolicy in forcing half our 
Indian correspondence through France; where, in the event of | 
hostilities, a ransacking of our despatches would invite, and pro- | 
bably repay, curiosity. | 

The plan is recommended by no reasons that can be made out ; 
it is attended by serious inconveniences to all who have relations 
with India—which means almost all classes in the country ; it 
occasions loss to the State; and it provokes very general discon- 
tent both in England and India. Surely the original arrange- 
ment will be resumed? 


A CONSERVATIVE PLEA FOR Ci?tTY DIGNITY. 
Sir James Duxe, the Lord Mayor elect, has satistied the pub- 
lic opinion of the City by the pledge which he has given, and 
which we find reported in these terms-— 





“ If his honourable friend, whose excellent character as regards hospitality they 
al] knew, pledged himself that suing mayoralty should not fall short of any 
that had preceded it, he (Sir J. Duke) felt he should not on that score be un 
worthy of their wt. It was his desire to endeavour to uphold all the ancient 
hospitality of the city of London; and he trusted his honourable friend in retiring 
from office would not have occasion to say that he had served with a shabby Lord | 
Mayor. (Che ers and laug hter.)" 


Sir James undertakes generally to sustain “the responsi- 
bilities” of his office, but the hospitality is the one that he thinks 
it needful to specify. That is the essential. Dignity, zeal, and | 
impartiality, the citizens desire in their Chief May istrate ; but the 
dining is the thing. The salt of life, East of Temple bar, is the 
tangible, common table-salt—the salt of Northwich, the muriate } 
of soda. The fairness about which they are imperative is that 
which sustains the character of the bill of fare. If any former 
Mayor has been unpopular, he was a “ shabby Lord Mayor.” 

ia pend upon it, no philosophy ever enjoyed such an enduring 
existence as the Epicurean plilosophy of Guildhall, without 
sound logical reasons for it. In every community of which the 
members are not to occupy a purely stationary condition like that 
of caste, it is desirable to have some exalted “ object of ambition,” 
and it should be one suited to the intellect and taste of those who 
are to be influenced: now from the facts, it appears that the ap- 
propriate object of ambition for the youth of London City is the 
right to wear a red gown and gold chain, with a contingent right 
to one year’s occupancy of the civic throne; mornings spent in a 
police-office, and evenings at a very great dinner. The function 
of the Corporation dignitaries is, to sustain in the eyes of the 
rising youth and the enterprising manhood of London that living 
beau idéal of existence—that flower of beauty, that archetypal 
form of human perfectibility—to show practically that there are 
such things in lite. 

Even tor those who are without the pale of the feasting, as not 
yet of the elect, or as being too old to hope for more than a view 
from a distance, the spectacle has its consolations. It supplies 
the hilarity which is needed in every human activity to make it 
thoroughly wholesome. The lion of the law in the City is at least a 
well-fed lion, and a full stomach inclineth to mercy as to all ease- 
ful and placid things. Vaulting ambition indeed may o’erleap 
itself, and évo full a stomach may exasperate the angrier appe- 
tites of justice; but on the whole, experience of the civic bench 
favours the practice of good diet. 

The diplomatic importance of the greater banquets, in pro- 
viding opportunities for an international intercourse at the des- 
sert-table, has been too emphatically recognized to need enforce- 
ment here. The sole point on which we desire to insist is the 
distinction to be drawn between a rational Corporation reform, 
and a Democratic, destructive, levelling, shocking sweep of this 
civic heaven. 


The Corporation might reform its imposts and its 
oflices, its suffrage and its sewers, without abandoning its feasts 
or its pageantries. Why not? Perhaps to do the one would 
save the other; an idea quite worth meditation, in spite of Mr. 
Recorder Law—the Marie Antoinette of City régime. 


BREAKING BULK AT STOWE. 
Stowe still resounds to the hammer of the auctioneer; the sale | 
being endless. The catalogue of curiosities, works of art, furni- | 
ture, &c., reads more like the inventory of a dealer in verti than 
that of a private residence. The place was a museum, only not 
scientifically arranged, and not accessible to the public. All the 
tuinously lavish expenditure was devoted to a collection which 
was after all too large for individual enjoyment. The veriest en- | 
thusiast in art or upholstery cannot daily glow with admiration 
at the whole contents of a warehouse. What enjoyment, then, 
was extracted from this immense mass of materials? A very poor 
me eg we imagine. A vast amount of wsthetic capital was 
ocked up without profit—was all invested to do little more than 
fill the ducal bosom with a vague and vain pride of possession. 
A fragment of the park, a section of the house, a single group of | 
the statuary, might have sufficed to fill a large space in the enjoy- | 
ment of any mind open to impressions of beauty: the very | 
amassing of so much might almost be taken to prove how dull | 
Was the sense for which a very small portion would not suffice. | 
The ruin, therefore, which all will regret for its personal mortifi- 
| 


cations, is not an unmixed evil. This vast collection of materials | 
for enjoyment is diffused abroad, and will fructify. For one eye | 
that rested on each chef d’weuvre, hundreds, verhaps thousands, 
will now gaze, and each with a fuller ouuplitade of gratification. 
Philosophic Epicureans have before remarked, that the owner 
of property which he does not enjoy does not really possess it—it 


is not his: at the most, he only keeps out others, so that he can 
get no further than the sense of their privation; a very poor 
species of indulgence. But such accumulations as that at Stowe, 
which oppress and overlay the sense, fortify the old lesson, that 
moderation is needed for the truest enjoyment. We may dis- 
cover that truth a priori, by the consideration that in order to 
perfect enjoyment we need not only sufficient external materials, 
but also the free play of our own functions ; which is not possible 
if we give them too much to do. The plethcra of a surfeit con- 
verts the feast to a nauseous poison, because the gustative and 
digestive part of the affair is over-tasked. Fully to comprehend 
and therefore to enjoy a work of art, needs concentrated attention 
and prolonged contemplation. Time and leisure are needed tho- 
roughly to assimilate the ideas of beauty. The poor and mode- 
rate man of wsthetical vigour, who comprehends and takes in the 
rare work of art as it crosses his path, attains to a fulness of pos- 
session which is wanting to the mere owner. 





THE DISTRESSED MANAGER. 
Tue defences upon which theatrical managers are put are 
extraordinary. It seems that any actor who has the face to de- 
mand a very exorbitant salary, conceives that he has ipso facto 
established the right to an engagement at that salary. Mr. 
Bunn has been blamed for not including certain “ professors of 
the legitimate drama” in his programme, and he thinks it 
necessary to justify himself in a letter to the papers— 

“ However | might feel myself warranted, by an experience of their utter want 
of attraction, in declining engagements with such artistes, I have, nevertheless, 
manifested every desire to include them in my arrangements. I offered Miss 
Helen Faucit the highest salary (25/. per week) given to that delightful actress 
Miss O'Neill when she was drawing all the world after her; but Miss Faucit de- 
manded 15/. per night, which is 902. per week. I should have been ready to have 
given Mrs. Nisbett the sal ry of such actresses as Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Davison, &c., 
viz. 251. per week; but I was scared by her intimation that she has recently been 
in the receipt of 602, and was exempt from playing in afterpieces, in which class 
of entertainments both those actresses so enchanted the town. I was prepared to 
give Mr. Anderson 201. a week, (higher terms than he had with Mr. Macready at 
Drury Lane); but he required 10d. per night, (G02. per week!) with certain other 
drolleries, quite bijoux in their way; and, recollecting that the Kean had 251. per 
week in the plentitude of his attraction, I felt called upon to decline the difference, 
I am old-fashioned enough to think that the histrionic talent we possess is by no 
means equal to what we have lost; that English performers neither improve nor 
attract by emigrating to America; that the public are not to be blamed for con- 
fining their patronage to first-rate instead of second-rate artistes; and that a di- 
not justly be condemned for refusing to give the latter about three times 
on an average, that were given to the former.” 





rector can 
the salaries, 

Strange, that there should be all this contest without any 
real grounds for either side to stand upon ! Here is Mr. 
Bunn accused of omitting to engage certain persons, which he 
has a perfect right to refuse; and he is retorting with an 
accusation against those persons of demanding certain terms, 
which they have an equal right to ask. There is no occasion to 
make so much ado about it. Let the right be admitted on both 
sides, and the matter will adjust itself. Mr. Anderson has the 
right to ask any sum that he pleases, from one shilling a night to 
a lac of rupees; Mr. Bunn has a right to engage or omit whom 
he pleases: if Mr. Anderson asks too much, he will go without 
an engagement: if Mr. Bunn neglects to form an attractive 
company, he will go without audiences. It is not quite logical, 
indeed, to place “the Kean” in competition with Mr. Ander- 


| son, for Mr. Anderson is here and Edmund Kean is not; nor is 


it in Mr. Bunn’s power to offer an engagement to Miss O'Neill. 


| Prices too may have altered in a different generation: they are 


a test, not of merit, but of exchangeable value; and in that way 
Mr. Anderson’s performances are worth more in this year 1848 
than the past achievements even of a Kean, 

Still, there is an absurdity in the demand for higher prices 
while the theatrical market is falling ; and it should be corrected. 
It ought to be understood, that no obligation lies upon managers 
to engage actors whom the public does not care to see; and that 
lesson cannot be taught better than by the course which Mr. 
Bunn has taken. We believe that managers themselves are 
chargeable with creating the present system. They have neglected 
to cultivate the drama as an art ; they have competed, not to pro- 
duce plays in the most excellent manner, but to make up puftin 
advertisements ; they have given to their theatres extraneous an 
meretricious attractions; they have created the “star” system; 
they have cultivated the sa/von system, until it has outgrown the 
theatre and absorbed it. They have attracted more and more of 
certain classes; but they have driven away the lovers of the 
drama; and now they find that they have descended to a preca- 
rious competition with casinos for audiences, and with each 
other for “stars.” Butas the star system destroyed the ensemble 
of the drama, it created an office easy to fill by showy persons 
with inferior dramatic talents: hence, we suspect, the grounds of 
Mr. Bunn’s complaint. 

At present the profession has sunk to be a trade in things irre- 
levant to the drama—a sort of gambling in advertizing pretexts 
and “attractions” not “legitimate.” Were there any genuine 
love of art among the “ profession,” we should see ree mem- 
bers waiving their ruinous claims and cooperating towards a re- 
vival of their art. But love of art is incompatible with love of 
self—the love chiefly exhibited on the stage of our day. 

What, then, is a manager to do? We do not know of any bet- 
ter example than that which has been set in the modest theatres 
of the suburbs—a careful getting-up of standard plays with a 
view to the whole effect. By that means the drama is restored to 
its primary position; the actors are again made performers in 
their parts, not exhibitors of themselves with parts for a pretext. 
Another step might be, to seek good original pieces, written for 
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well-filled companies, and amusing in themselves; not pieces 
forced and mauled to suit the caprices of some tyrannical “ star.” 
Theatres thus organized and thus stocked with pieces might re- 
store legitimate schools cf acting, making acting once more a pro- 
fession, and possibly revive the race of genuine actors. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM FRANCE. 
Paris, October 5th. 

The spirit of centralization is the ruling spirit of France. It had grown 
for centuries under the Kings. The work of Richelieuand Louis the Four- 
teenth was to put down feudality; the work of the Great Revolution was 
to put down provincialism as well as classes. Certainly it may be said, 
that in former times the Unitarian system preserved and secured the na- 
tional independence of the country, and established equality between all 
classes; but now we begin to see that it threatens to kill, if it has not al- 
ready killed, Liberty. 

These remarks irresistibly crowd into my mind when I arrive at the 
Presidential question, which is now the only one at stake. Republican 
politicians have at present but one thought, one concern—to avoid Bona- 
parte at all risks. They know that if the election were to take place im- 
mediately, the heir to the great Emperor's name, however fallen, however 
degenerate, would most likely be returned. I do not know what would 
happen in a month or two; but that is the actual fact. 

Allow me, however, to cast aside the conflict of individual ambitions, and 


let us consider the question on more general and more philosophical grounds. | 


Dictature, so powerfully, and, alas! so successfully vindicated by Lamar- 
tine, is at the bottom of all. Indeed, it is a struggle between the principle 
of Unity and the principle of Liberty. The very substance of the new 
Constitution is condensed into these two cardinal points, the singleness of 
Legislative power, and the election of the Executive. Pure logicians, and 
Unitarian sophists, contended for a single House, both Legislative and Ex- 
ecutive, assuming for itself both functions; nominating, not a President, 
but merely Ministers or Secretaries, removeable at will. The Assembly 
would have made laws, declared war, negotiated and concluded treaties; 
it would have been at once Parliament and Crown. That was the ideal 
of unity—the absolute indivisibility of power. It did not succeed. 


The Unitarian party, however, succeeded in outvoting the principle of | 


two Houses. That vote was chiefly carried through pressure from without. 
The Constituent Assembly in 1848 fell into the same error as the House 
of Deputies in 1831. At that time, the most eminent politicians of the 
day, against their feeling, against their convictions, against their will, gave 
up the hérédité of the Peerage, and utterly destroyed the independence of 
the Upper House. This time, it has been openly avowed that the majority 
in the Committee of Constitution was favourable to the principle of two 
Houses, but that, considering the state of public opinion, it felt itself 
obliged to propose only one. 

Still, if there is to be but one House, we are to have also an Executive pow- 
er, a President. But how is the President to be elected?—by universal 
suffrage, or by the Assembly itself? What canbe a President directly 
nominated by the Assembly, but its very creature and servant? The 
moderating, the checking power, which would have resided ina second 
House, must be sought for in the Executive; and it needs double strength. 
But how can it derive that independent strength from the very body which 
creates it. No; to be in some measure independent, it must directly flow 
from the source of all power, from the people. Against the despotic will 
and omnipotence of a single body there is but one resource left, that is 
universal suffrage. 

You see that, in fine, after a protracted struggle, Unity and Liberty are 
still at stake. Will the contest end with a battle, or with a compromise ?— 
that is the question; and now we fall again into actual politics. It is all 
very well to speak of universal suffrage; but what if universal suffrage 
were to decide against Republican institutions? It is a very easy matter 
to talk of appealing to the people; but what if the people were to return Bo- 
naparte, or some Republican of the same stamp? There's the rub! As 
well said one of the present Ministers, “ Republic has come too soon.” All 
of them feel the truth of that sentence. ‘They know that the general feel- 
ing of the country is nothing less than favourable to the existing state of 
things. Universal suffrage has turned against them; and, like Franken- 
stein, they have evoked a power which they cannot control. 

As I have already told you, that Presidency question is a vital one for 
the Republic. Some time ago, Cavaignac would have been elected at once 
by the Assembly without much opposition; now, most likely, it is too late. 
By his wavering between all parties, he has contented none. Preliminary 
debates and resolutions have already taken place in the Parliamentary 
Clubs. Members who meet at the Rue de Poitiers, under the guidance of 
M. Thiers, M. Marrot, M. Berryer, and now also M. Molé, have determined 
to vote for the election by universal suffrage. The Reunion de l'Institut, 
chiefly composed of Moderate Republicans, has come, after much debating, 
to the same decision. As for the Democratic Club, that is the extreme 
Republican party, they had at first determined to vote for the election by 
the Assembly; but it appears that, since the debate upon Italian affairs, 
they have turned against Cavaignac, and will now vote for universal suf- 
frage. In the Committee of Constitution, nine members out of fifteen have 
voted in that sense. 
the Reunion du Palais Royal, which holds a kind of juste-milieu between 
the most moderate and the most extreme Republicans. 

Such being the state of opinion, perhaps you would consider the question 
as already settled. I believe it is not. It will first be proposed that the 
President should be elected by the Assembly: that, of course, will not 
pass. It will then be proposed that in future the President should be di- 
rectly nominated by the people, but, for the first time only, by the As- 
sembly. That would have passed some time ago; it will not at present. 
But I believe both parties will come to a compromise; and that Cavaignac 
will be provisionally maintained by the Assembly till the organic laws are 
passed,—that is, till the Assembly itself has finished its work. It would 
merely be a prolongation of the existing state of things. It is said that 
Cavaignac and his Cabinet intend to support the nomination by the As- 
sembly: if they do, they will fall. They will have against them not only 
a majority in the House, but the universal feeling of the country. ‘The 
greatest excitement prevails in the provinces, and civil war can only be 
avoided by a compromise. Certainly, difficulties would not be resolved, 
but they would be at least postponed. It would be but an armistice; but 
is not the whole of Europe in an armistice? 





The election by the Assembly has no support but in | 
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THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE, 


Tue family of Fairfax “ was seated at Towcester in Northumberland at 
or before the Conquest, and derived their blood from a Saxon stock,”—the 
name Fairfax signifying fair-hair. During the course of five centuries, 
they contributed a couple of judges, several sheriffs, and a fair proportion 
of military men, to the service of their country. The first Lord Fair. 
| fax, who was born in 1560 and died in 1640, was a shrewd diplomatist 
and man of the world, after the fashion of the times of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts. His son Ferdinand, the second Lord, does not appear to haye 
been so apt at a bargain, whether for a wife or a peerage, as his father, 
and was altogether a more worthy man, though not without some of the 
family weakness—intirmity of purpose in troubled times. Unless we 
consider the translator of Tasso as a legitimate member of the house, its 
only true historical character was the third Lord Fairfax, the Parliamentary 
General ;_ though his daughter, who married the second Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham, and died childless, may claim an historic niche in right of 
| her husband. The 

| —" “ victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
| And fame,” 








managed also to embroil the property of his wife. A collateral descend- 

ant received the title, and the wealth of the house of Fairfax was eventu- 

ally increased by a marriage. Among the estates then acquired was a 

large domain in Virginia, containing no less than one million seven hun- 
| dred thousand acres; and this, or such part of it as circumstances and 
| the American law may have permitted, is all that remains to the Lords 
| Fairfax. The title, a Scotch creation, still stands in our Peerage books: 
| the present Lord is believed to have sons; and the closing line of the 
| record indicates his domicile on the shores of a distant continent— 

“ Seat—Woodburne, Maryland, United States of America.” 

The brief effulgence of the family glory is analogous to that of its great- 
| est member. Scarcely any one in history occupied so high a position as 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, yet has inspired so little historical interest or so 
entirely quits the scene by a mere exit without a denouement of any kind. 
Excepting Lepidus, the leaders during the Roman civil commotions are 
traced onward to their death, either from its nature, as that of Crassus, or 
from their force of character, as in the case of Sylla. The commanders in 
the religious wars of modern Europe and of Revolutionary France, even 
when they were merely soldiers, are known to the historical student in 
their lives and their deaths. The General of the Long Parliament, one of 
the first men who met his Sovereign in the field as a distinct representa- 
tive of the cause of the Commons, and who commanded the army which in 
regular campaigns and after a series of actions entirely destroyed the power 
of the Crown, is not merely thrust aside, but vanishes from the historic 
page and the reader's mind. The mere superiority of Cromwell will not 
explain this: men much less conspicuous in station, whom Cromwell 
overshadowed, have made themselves remembered. The conscientious 
scruples of Fairfax will not explain it; for though he declined to sit upon 
the trial of the King, he continued to hold the (nominal) command of the 
army till it was taken away from him. Brave in the field he undoubtedly 
was, and skilled in the common duties of his profession ; but his success as 
a captain seems to have been owing to the energy and comprehension of 
Cromwell both in conception and action. In the qualities by which dis- 
cipline is established, confidence inspired, and means steadily directed to 
an end not clearly visible to common people, Cromwell stood alone: 
Fairfax was not so much deficient as altogether wanting. When the final 
victory was attained, he was surprised at his own success. That he had 
formed no definite plan in contemplation of such a result, is scarcely mat- 
ter of surprise: perhaps no one had, except the zealous Republicans, or 
those fanaties who looked for a theocracy, of which themselves were to be 
the administrative organs. The fault of Fairfax was, that he could not 
adapt himself to new circumstances, and that he shrank from the difli- 
culties of success. But after all this explanation, his small importance 
in history is surprising; and can only be accounted for on the notion 
that he never was a leader, but only an instrument in the hands of Crom- 
well and the more determined opponents of Charles and of kingly and 
| ecclesiastical tyranny. 

But if not so remarkable in family history as some houses, and failing 
to achieve historical greatness when it seemed fairly within grasp, the 
Fairfax correspondence ought to be rich. For nearly seven hundred 
years the family was settled in England in a safe and highly respectable 
position, without much mutation of property except the loss of the pater- 
nal acres in the time of Henry the Eighth; a Romanist father having 
disinherited his son (the father of the first Lord) for assisting at the sack 
of Rome. Some of the Fairfaxes, especially a lawyer of the seventeenth 
century, were given to genealogy, and compiled regular accounts of the 
family and its characteristics, while the whole race seem to have been 
careful about its papers. These papers, too, have been preserved and 
brought before the public in a manner so singular as to look suspicious, 
if there were any conceivable object for suspicion to fasten upon. Among 
the property acquired by the fifth Lord Fairfax on his marriage, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, was Leeds Castle, a place not far 
from Maidstone in Kent. Thither, at some time or other, the whole of 
the Fairfax papers seem to have been brought from Denton, the family seat 
since the reign of Henry the Eighth. The seventh Lord Fairfax, dying 
without issue, “bequeathed Leeds Castle and its appendages to the Reverend 
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Denny Martin, who subsequently took the name of Fairfax.” A nephew 
of this gentleman having come into possession of the property, determined, 
in 1822, to make some alterations in the castle; and set apart for sale a 
quantity of useless furniture. 

“ Amongst the lumber which was thus to be swept away was an old oaken 
chest, filled apparently with Dutch tiles. It was purchased for a few shillings by 
Mr. Gooding, a shoemaker in the neighbouring village of Lenham. Upon the in- 
spection of its contents, expecting perhaps to light upon treasures of another kind, 
Mr. Gooding found an enormous quantity of MSS., carefully arranged and depo- 
sited beneath the Datch tiles, which were piled up to the lid of the box, Mr. 
Gooding, not attaching any specia! value to treasures of this description, consign- 
ed the papers to a cellar, to be destroyed as occasion served for waste paper. 

“ It was fortunately suggested to Mr. Gooding to offer the MSS. to Mr. New- 


ington Hughes, a banker at Maidstone, and well known as a collector of anti- | 


quities. By this lucky accident the whole collection was preserved, Mr. Hughes 
becoming their purchaser. But in the mean while some havoc had been commit- 
ted amongst them. ‘Some of the parchments, says Mr. Johnson, under whose 
editorship the first two volumes of the Correspondence are now issued, * had been 
cut into strips for shoemakers’ measures; and a fragment of one, a grant of lands 
to Sir Anthony Saint Leger, is now before me in the form of a child’s drum-pelt. 
Some of the letters Mr. Hughes recovered from the thread-papers of the village 





mantuamakers; others had been taken by a gentleman's servant, and had found | 


their way into the collections of Mr. Jadis, of the Board of Green Cloth, and of 

Mr. Upcot, the well-known collector of autographs. These were nearly all re- 

covered; and the whole form that valuable and richly-illustrated series of manu- 

scripts from which this work has been prepared.’ 
al 7 * * * * 

“ The earliest date in the Fairfax MSS. is the year 1535; and the first docu- 
ment in the collection is a memorandum in the handwriting of the first Lord Fair- 
fax, tracing his ancestry back to the Conquest. Eighty or nivety letters and 
papers of a miscellaneous and desultory character follow, carrying us over a period 
of ninety years, and having reference at irregular intervals to personal and family 
matters, and to the public duties in which the Fairfaxes were engaged, chiefly 
concerning the local affairs of Yorkshire, where their influence mainly lay. The 
historical interest opens at the accession of Charles L, on the 27th March 1625. 
From this point the correspondence increases in bulk and value, and presents a 
continuous view of the important events which ultimately terminated in the esta- 
blishment of the Commonwealth.” 

The correspondence thus strangely preserved appears to have been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Johnson, a barrister, and of some heraldic 
writer. The latter has compiled an “ Historical and Biographical Me- 
moir of the Fairfax Family,” from their first emergence to the present 
day, using up such documents as might be available. Mr. Johnson has 
taken up the Fairfax Correspondence at the death of James the First, and 
made it the basis for writing a sort of history of the Reign and Times of 
Charles the First ; dropping in the letters by or to the Fairfaxes as illus- 
trations, but by no means confining his text to the topics of the Corre- 
spondence. The real interest attached to that great epoch in the history 
of England and of the world, (for it is difficult to conceive the result to 
freedom of every kind had Charles triumphed, or the Commons suc- 
cumbed after a wordy struggle,) the moral and intellectual greatness 
exhibited by some of the principal actors, and the peculiarities of charac- 
ter in all, reuder the subject attractive in itself, told as often as it may be. 
Yet the times of Charles the First have been exhibited so frequently on 
every side, and on all kinds of scale, that a new view of them was by no 
means wanted—at any rate, such a view as Mr. Johnson gives ; albeit 
he is read in the original authorities of the time, takes a tolerably 
impartial view, though with a leaning in favour of the popular side, is 
skilful in the selection of his facts, and fluent in presenting them, with- 
out being verbose. In reality, however, Mr. Johnson’s narrative has 
more interest than the Correspondence which has been the means of 
producing it; at least as far as it goes in the two volumes before us, 
which is only to the commencement of the civil war. Any gentleman's 
family whose cadets had served abroad and whose principal members had 
been engaged in county and Parliamentary business could produce such 
a series of letters. No doubt, had the dates carried us back to a time 
antecedent to the Paston Letters, the collection would have been valuable 
from its rarity, and the light it would throw upon the domestic manners, 
feelings, and epistolary forms and style of the age. But this was not 
wanted for the times of Elizabeth and the Stuarts. Small facts re- 
lating to the wars in Flanders, having rarely more than a temporary 
family interest, and never rising beyond some individual instance of 
courage and endurance, matters of domestic account and economy, com- 
monplace descriptions of county business in reference to the views and 
interests of the parties, especially in elections, form the staple matter of 
the Fairfax Correspondence thus far. The exceptions to this criticism 
are some strong traits on the part of the first Lord Faiviax, 
shown in his different bargainings—for most things seem to have taken 
that form in his mind ; a few letters relating to Stratiord, who had a 
Yorkshire connexion with the Fairfaxes, having stood an election with 
them against the Saviles; a good many passages in the letters of Mr. 
Stoekdale, a zealous partisan of the Parliament, descriptive of the con- 
dition and feelings of his part of Yorkshire from the time the troubles 
began, with miscellaneous traits of the age occurring here and there, which 
though not new have character. It is highly probable that the Corre- 
spondence will have much more interest and importance when Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax is fairly placed in important office, and engaged in great 
affairs. Should this be so, we doubt whether Mr. Johnson's full narrative 
ofan often-told story will be of an advantage proportioned to the length. 
It certainly has somewhat damped expectation, to present the reader with 
nearly a thousand pages called “The Fairfax Correspondence,” when all 

Cit that has a semblance of interest might have been contained in one- 
fourth of the space, if not in less. On the present scale of proceeding, 
it is quite impossible to say to what length the publication may extend. 

The barony of Fairfax of Cameron was a matter of what the lawyers 
call “bargain and sale.” The price was 1,500/. sterling, the fees to be 
thrown in. The canny officers of Scotland tried to overreach the new 
Peer, not only about fees but other after-claps. Yorkshire, however, was 
not to be done, even by further North. 

“& My y “ THOMAS LORD FAIRFAX TO LORD COLVILLE. . 

Aly very good Lord—lI did about six weeks since write to your Lordship by 
the Postmaster of Borowbridge, in answer of letters which I received from Mr. 











James Colville, your kinsman; who did signify unto me that the fees for my pa- 
tent were undischarged, and that his Majesty's officers did expect them from me; 
which is directly against my agreement, both as I did signify to your Lordship in 
my letters from Stilton, and to Mr. Colville himself, when he came by my house 
in his journey towards London. At which time he seemed to more require a 
gelding of me than the 1,500 promised towards the charges of the patent. 
Whereunto I answered, that if the patent were not freely delivered into my hand 
without one penny charges more for fees, soliciting, or whatsoever, I would refuse 
it, for I was then offered a better title for the same sum; yet because of the noble 
respect which I have long time borne to your Lordship, I would perform my word 
with you; which Mr. Colville undertook on your Lordship’s behalf, desiring that I 
would advance the second payment a little sooner, which was the 500/. promised 
by my letters to your Lordship, within six months after 1,000/. were paid. I told 
him I had some moneys, which, if I might spare, I would pay with the first - 
ment. Coming from London, he did show me the bill assigned. sbareaiole 
and a worthy gentleman, one Mr. Calunder, brought me the patent; upon receipt 
of which I did deliver unto them to your Lordship 1,5001, for which I have their 
acquittances. 

“ I did accommodate them with bags and other commodities to pack the mo- 
neys in. I sent my horses and servants to Borowbridge to carry the money and 
attend them; for which Mr. Colville promised me some remembrances of pistols, 
and other things which I am careless to mention. 

“ The next news which | heard from Mr. Colville after his arrival in Scotland, 
was a letter that I must be made denizen of that kingdom; also that I must con- 
tribute towards the plantation of New Scotland in America; and that his Ma- 
jesty’s officers and servants had put me in the Senate for the fees of my patent, but 
he had taken course to stay proceeding until I were advertised. Truly, my Lord, 
I dare adventure my life that your Lordship is not acquainted with these things; 
and I assure myself that the letter which 1 did lately write unto you was not de: 
livered, though I think it came to Mr. Colville’s = A But having now sent my 
servant for a certain messenger, I doubt not but your Lordship is so noble as to 
take that care for discharge of these fees as I would do in the like if it did con- 
cern you. Thus kissing your Lordship’s hands, I take leave. 

“ Your Lordship’s humble servant, 

“ Denton, 12th April 1628.” 

“THOMAS LORD FAIRFAX TO LORD COLVILLE. 

“ My very good Lord—Some letters which I received from Mr. James Colville is 
the cause of my now sending to your Lordship. The contents of one was, first, 
that I must be made denizen of that kingdom; secondly, that I must contribute 
to the plantation of New Scotland; thirdly, that I must pay fees to his Majesty's 
officers for my patent. To the first I answer, the patent enables me; for the se- 
cond, my dwelling exempts me from the necessity; and the third is directly 
against my covenant; for your Lordship knows, and none better than Mr. Colville, 
that I did refuse, if I might not Lave it freely delivered upon payment of the sum 
agreed upon. 

“My letter from Stilton did intimate so much to your Lordship (a copy of 
which I have): my speeches with Mr. Colville, when he went for the Cia assigned, 
expressed the same. How I have performed, both Mr. Colville and that worthy 
gentleman Mr. Cullender do know, and their acquittances will show. I did, not 
long since, write to your Lordship from my house at York, but I have received no 
answer; so, as I think, the letters have miscarried; and also I do assure myself 
that your Lordship doth not know of these letters of Mr. Colville’s. I know you 
are too noble not to perform with any man, much more with an old friend, who, 
if he had hearkened to another's motion, might have had better pennyworths. 
Thus, not doubting but to find you as you have ever been, truly noble, I take 
leave. Resting, 

“ Your Lordship’s brother and humble servant, 

“ Denton, this 16th of April 1628. 

“I pray your Lordship let my servant bring some testimony that the officers be 
satisfied, because Mr. Colville writes that they have put me in suit for the fees. I 
forbear to write of some tokens which Mr. Colville did promise to send me from 
your Lordship and himself, in regard of some accommodation which he had of me, 
besides the advancing of the payment before the time agreed upon.” 

These letters appear to have brought this disgraceful negotiation to a close; 
for Sir Thomas remained Lord Fairfax of Cameron, and we find no further re- 
monstrance against attempted extortion. 

Wentworth’s second wife, “that departed saint now in heaven,” to 
whom he alluded with such effect on his trial, was the favourite of the 
three; and some sort of mystery has been attached to her death, which 
the following letter clears up. 

“70 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE MY VBRY GOOD FATHER THE LORD 
FAIRFAX, AT HIS HOUSE, DENTON. 

“ May it please your Lordship—I waited yesternight on my Lord President; 
whom I found in a very pensive case, and sufficiently sensible of his loss, which at 
that instant was more stirred by reason of those newly returned that attended 
the body to its burial, which was embalmed, and the child taken out and wrapped 
beside it, and sent to Woodhouse to be buried. His Lordship told me the occa- 
sion, much after the manner it was related to you by my brother. The strange 
fly he brought out of the garden upon his breast unperceived into my lady’s 
chamber, who hastening to wipe it off, it spread a pair of large wings, somewhat 
fearful to her, at which she stepped back and gave a little wrench of her foot; but 
my Lord did not think that any occasion of her sickness, but rather the fright, 
not being used to the sight of such vermin. I staid above baif an hour with him, 
and would have staid longer, but that the discourse of his loss bred but his fur- 
ther sorrow; and after I had seen his sweet children I came away. I presented 
your service to him, and made known your intentions, had there been any possible 
means, of coming to wait on him. He gives you many thanks, and said he could 
not expect it, and did wish me to remember his service: in truth he is much cast 
down by this great loss; and the whole city generally has a face of mourning, 
never any woman so magnified and lamented even of those that never saw her 
face. ‘There is no certain time known when my Lord goes towards London, 
which will be some day the next week ; in the mean time, he settles the businesses 
here for a longer absence than was intended. I thank God, the fear of the sick- 
ness is not great here; no house within the walls infected, nor doubt of those 
which are shut up. Our churchmen now conclude that Winchester will be the 
Archbishop. 

“ Your Lordship’s humble and obedient son, 

“ York, this 8th of October 1631.” 

Another letter from Ferdinand Fairfax, the second Lord, exhibits Straf- 
ford when engaged in public business that he seems to have misliked. 
He shows less arbitrary in manner than might have been looked for. 


“TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE MY VERY GOOD FATHER THE LORD 
FAIRFAX, AT DENTON, THIS PRESENT. 

“ May it please your Lordship—I was yesterday to attend my Lord President 
(Wentworth) concerning Mr. Steele’s business; but, by reason of despatches of 
greater matters by Mr. Attorney, who was ready for London, I was forced to at- 
tend. In the middle of dinner his Lordship came, and as soon as meat was taken 
away he hasted to his business: yet upon my importunity to know his | 
he was pleased to tell me that the Justices in_ the Sessions had proceeded beyon 
their authority in the censure of Steele, in giving damage to the country; the 
power of sessions being only to fine to the King, and give corporal punishments, 


T. Farmrax. 


T. Farmrax, 


Fer. Fammrax. 
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and therefore being done, (coram non judice,) it was in his choice whether he 
would pay it or no, and not in our power to compel him; adding also, that if we 
had acquainted his Lordship and the rest with our intended proceedings, they 
would have gone along with us, and enabled us with the strength of that court 
to have done what we did aim at. He said also, the fine to his Majesty was too 
little; but the chief thing that was offensive was, that in so public and important 
a business we proceeded without making them acquainted. This with divers 
circumstances was very moderately urged: 5 
to the country was not given by way of fine nor damage, but a restoring of what 
himself confessed, and was partly proved, he had cozened the country of; which, 


if he did not voluntarily pay, we have time enough to sue him for it, and seek the | 


just favour of that court. For the other part, of making the Council acquainted 
and advise with them in public matters, I thought it a most fit course, and would 


be ever ready to observe it; but to make it a thing of absolute necessity, and | 


solely to depend on their directions, had not been formerly done. For my own part, 
as I had always, so I would continue to give all due respects. And thus we parted. 

“Though the discourse and reprehension from his Lordship was in a most 
friendly manner, yet thought I it not fit to discover that the directions of the 
sentence came fromthe Judge. Sir H. Goodrick and Mr. Mauleverer went on Sa- 
turday, and were mildly reprehended: his Lordship told them he had rather have 
spoke with me than them; which made me expect some tartness from him, but I 
was deceived. He is at this time much perplexed with many businesses.” 


Mr. Stockdale, the Yorkshireman we have already alluded to, appears 
to have constituted himself a sort of general adviser to the second Lord 
Fairfax, as well as commentator upon public affairs. There is some 
shrewdness in these remarks on Stratford. 

“ And I assure your Lordship, it will be no small encouragement to the subject, 
to see justice done upon that great engine the Lord Strafford, who hath ina 
manner battered down their laws and liberties, and levelled them with the most 
servile nations. His friends are all hopeful and almost confident of his deliverance ; 
yet methinks it is impossible that good language and elocution can wipe off the 

uilt of his crimes. Mich apparel makes not beauty—it only dazzles weak sights. 

njustice and corruption have been punished in this land with death; and certainly 
a and tyranny, in such a high strain as they are charged on him, are 
offences of a transcendant nature, and deserve punishment (if any there were) 
greater than death and confiscation of estate. The country generally, and 
especially those well affected in religion, are sensible that to bring him to trial 
for his offences hath already cost them 600,0002.; and now (your Lordship will 
conceive) if he should by any artifice escape a deserved censure of the crimes 

roved against him, the people will be extremely discontent and murmur against 
it; and besides, it is hoped that the confiscation of his estate and others that are 
delinquents will either pay the Scots or stop some other gap made by these tur- 
bulent times.” 

Of all the troubles of those turbulent times, that which came most 
home to Yorkshiremen was the billeting of the soldiers, who formed part 
of the army that Charles had drawn together to oppose the Scotch, and 
who could not be disbanded because the money was wanting to pay them. 
Mr. Stockdale had reached the Duke of Wellington's ideas of “ discipline ” 
nearly two centuries before the Great Captain recorded them at large. 
The picture of military licence is curious, and must have had its share in 
exasperating the Northern counties against the King; for he brought the 
soldiers there, if he did not keep them there. 

“T know the work of that House is not yet at anend: there are yet many 
good ordinancies abused that must be explained, and many general evils that 
must be taken away, and many grieved subjects whose particular wrongs must 
be redressed ; and amongst these, the least is not the abuse of the soldiery, under 
which burden this part of Yorkshire now groans, and cannot long subsist with- 
out ruin. It is true that if money were constantly paid them every week, the 
sufferance and wrong would be unto many less sensible, though the oppression 
and injury be still the same; for the want of pay is most grievous to the country, 
who are forced to credit the soldier with all necessaries, and trust to the King 
and Parliament for their payment in the end. 

“ But the insolency of the soldiers is such, as they do not only abusively use all 

rsons whatsoever, and beat, affront, and vilify them; but also by stealth, and 

open force and robbery, they take all men’s goods, and consume them as they 
please, or sell them and spend the money in lewdness; and if any resistance be 
made, the parties resisting have ill language and blows, and always greater mis- 
chiefs attempted on them. And if complaint be made to the commanders, some- 
times, but rarely, they imprison the offenders, but never make restitution of the 
oods taken nor recompence for them; and the complainers have sometimes been 
aten, sometimes neglected, and sometimes for recompences threatened to have 
soldiers laid upon them; so that partly through the imperious carriage of the cap- 
tains, and partly for fear of the soldier’s revenges, which they ever threaten, and 
assuredly execute upon complainers, no man, in a manner, dares now complain, 
nor resist the soldiers doing him wrong. 
man dare attempt it; for the soldiers beat both constables and proprietors that 
offer to search, The insolencies and oppressions are so infinite, and of such 
several kinds, that to relate them would rather seem a volume than a letter: and 
the cause of them all, as I conceive, is not want of pay, as they pretend, but 
want of discipline; the soldiers being suffered to range all over the country with- 
out control, and being never called to give any account of their wanderings. 
do not think that any of this regiment about Knaresborough have been exercised 
4 eleven weeks; so that we must raise subsidies to pay them, and yet they 
spoil us! 

“Methinks it were not unfit to move in Parliament, that the hosts in the 
country should be paid for their billet, and that speedily, for they have trusted 
till they have not means to give further credit. 
soldier be paid the rest of their entertainment, it seemeth reasonable that there 
should be examination what wrong and spoil hath been done to the civil subject 
by them, and by what encouragement, sufferance, or occasion, it hath been done; 


— 


and thereupon some reasonable reparation made to every man according to the H 


—— of his losses, and that to be done out of the remainder of their pay. 
t would be an act of great justice becoming that House; and it would both 
beget confidence in the subject of reformation, and also terror in those that here- 
after had any desire to offend in the like kind. But this and all other my con- 
ceptions I submit to your Lordship’s more grave and judicious consideration; yet 
with all this confidence, that your Lordship and the rest of your worthy assistants 
al this country will advise of some way to send comfort to your oppressed neigh- 
urs. 


Although Mr. Johnson is of course acquainted with the original writers 
of the epoch he is illustrating, he sometimes falls into errors so strange 
that they can only be imputed to laxity of composition or temporary for- 
eg For example, he seems to say that Louis the Fourteenth and 

ichelieu were justified by the example of Charles in fumenting disputes 
in England : forgetting that Richelieu was dead before Louis ascended the 
throne; that Louis, at his accession, was a child of five years old ; and 
that the date under which Mr. Johnson is writing preceded the death of 
Louis the Thirteenth by two or three years. 





to which I answered, that the money | 


And for searching for stolen goods, no | 


But before either commander or | 


BARHAM’S BIBLE REVISED—ECCLESIASTES. 


Mr. Bannan appears to be one of those learned men of whom a great 
country can afford to maintain a few, among its “ curiosities of literature,” 
but of whom the multiplication would not much tend to the advancement 
of useful knowledge or the promotion of orthodoxy. We have got our 
authorized version, or English Vulgate,” as Mr. Barham calls it rather 
affectedly ; and the general approval of it among scholars, coupled with 
the solemn attestation of the Church, has given to it among the people, 
after the lapse of two centuries, something like the infallibility of the ori. 
| ginal text. All crities are agreed that, upon the whole, the sense is given 
faithfully, and in a rich, picturesque, and idiomatic style, which has ren. 
dered it one of the standards of our mother tongue. Those who wish for 
perfect accuracy in the detail may seek it in the common resources of 
philology ; nor is it likely that any “improved version” will be re- 
ceived until the Church think it necessary to produce, in council, a 
new edition of its own work. Looked at, however, as an amateur per- 
formance, Mr. Barham’s work evinces the possession of those qualifica 
tions that are indispensable for the task. It requires little scholarship in 
the critic to perceive that the translator has narrowed his vision to the 
specialties of the subject, until it has become powerfully microscopic. He ig 
determined to fulfil the prediction that “ one jot or tittle shall not pass 
away.” To him keri and chetib have an infinite importance, and the 
Masoretic points are pregnant with esoteric wisdom. His mind hag 
dwelt among these old Hebrew oracles until it has become quite Oriental. 
It is so filled with covenants and dispensations, the law and the prophets, 
the ancient and the modern commentators, the Cabala, the Targums, the 
Septuagint, and the Vulgate, polyglotts and pentaglotts, the dreams of 
the Synagogue, the speculations of the Schoolmen, and the dogmas of the 
Church, that he alludes to them as household words, and almost frightens 
us with the grim catalogue of his authorities. 

Mr. Barham comes to his task with the further advantage of an im- 
plicit faith in the genuineness of the book of Ecclesiastes as the production 
of Solomon, in the authenticity of the text, and, we suppose, likewise in 
the verbal inspiration. He is not troubled with Rationalistic doubts; 
| although Hugo Grotius, himself no very profound scholar, was able to 
detect in it Chaldaisms, Hellenisms, and Syriasms,—internal evidence 
irreconcileable, in point of chronology, with the hypothesis that Solomon 
was the author. Our limits prevent us from going critically into the de- 
| tails of the new translation. But we perceive in some parts an excessive 
| refinement, which we think is not justified, and would be condemned, by 
a profound appreciation of the Hebrew idiom as compared with that of 
other languages. The very first chapter would afford matter for con- 
troversy of this kind. For example, why does he reduplicate the use of 
the word choheleth in Hebrew and in English ? The one word only exe 
ists in the original; and, in the Septuagint and all the ancient and modern 
versions, is rendered “ preacher.” Mr. Barham seems to understand it 
as a proper name, and uses the translation of it as an epithet. Surely 
this is taking liberties with the text, and is hardly tolerable in a disciple 
of Solomon ben Jarchi, Uzziel, or Maimonides. The Rabbinical doctors 
must look to it before the translation proceeds further. Again: why are 
the words habel habalim rendered “ in vain are vanities,” instead of the 
old phrase “ vanity of vanities,’"—which commends itself as in accordance 
with a general law of the Hebrew tongue, and is transmitted to us, as 
| the proper formula, by the old Greek and Roman translators, who must 
have heard it when used in the spoken language, at least in the kindred 
dialects ? 

If our space permitted, we could point out what appear to us some 
other inaccuracies in the translation. For instance, in the third verse— 
* Some protit,” &c.: we know of no passage in the Hebrew Bible where 
the word mah is used in any other than an interrogative sense. Again, 
we see no reason for taking the words rendered “ they should execute” in 
the subjunctive or potential mood; and, the radical word being the same 
in both cases, we do not see why one should be translated “ labour” aud 
the other “execute.” The whole force of the sentence appears to us to 
depend upon the repetition of the word, which gives the idea of the re- 
doubled toil and endlessness of all human industry. 
| Mr. Barham has done well in restoring the metrical form; though the 
| principle of Hebrew metre has not yet been satisfactorily determined. 
| The fault has been, that scholars have thought it necessary to look for 
| 








something corresponding to the laws of quantity in the Greek and Latin 

languages. _If there is anything of the kind, it seems rather to be deters 
minable by accent or emphasis—something, with all reverence be it spoken, 

like that of English doggrel verses, marked by the periodical recurrence 
of an ictus, without regard to the number of syllables. This is the im- 
pression we take from listening to the deep sonorous chanting we have 
heard in the Synagogue; one of the greatest treats a lover of music can 
| have. We remember hearing the late Dr. Herschell, the venerable Chief 
| Rabbi, intone the Decalogue in this manner, which no doubt is tradi- 
tional; and it disclosed to us at once the true origin of the Gregorian 
chant. The only certain way, however, of arranging the distichs of Hee 
brew poetry, is that adopted by Mr. Barham from Bishop Lowth,—ac+ 
cording to the sense. We cannot go into the mysteries of “ parallelism,” 
“ reduplication,” &c.; but will give a brief example. 


MR. BARHAM'S ECCLESIASTES—CUAPTER XII. 
1 Remember now thy Creator 
In the days of thy youth; 
While the evil days come not, 
Nor the years draw nigh, 
When thou shalt say, 
I have no pleasure in them. 
While the sun and the light of the moon 
And the stars be not darkened, 
Nor the clouds return after rain; : 
Ere the days when the keepers of the house shall tremble, 
And the strong men shall bow themselves, 
And the grinders shail cease because they are few, 
And the watchers have their windows darkened. 
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4 When the doors shail be shut in the street, 
And the sound of the grinding be low, 
And the voice of the bird be hushed, 
And all the daughters of music be depressed ; 
5 When they shall be afraid in high places, 
And be terrified in the way; 
When energy shall wither, 
And festivity shall be a burden, 
And desire shall fail; 
For man goeth to his long home, 
And the mourners go about the streets; 
When the silver cord is relaxed, 
And the golden bowl is broken, 
And the pitcher is shivered at the fountain, 
And the wheel shattered at the cistern; 
Then shall the dust return to the earth as iv was, 
And the spirit shall return to God who gave it. 


In vain are vanities, 

Said the preacher—all in vain. 

And the wiser the preacher became, 

The more he taught the people knowledge; 

And he examined and investigated, 

And arranged many proverbs, 

) The preacher sought to find 
The words that should be acceptable, 
And he has written right words of truth. 
The words of the wise should be as goads, 
And their decisions should be fixed like nails, 
That the assemblies may devote themselves 
To one true discipline. 

We may add, that if Mr. Barham had given us the criticisms on which 
his emendations are founded, we might have been better satisfied as to 
their value and importance. Wishing not to discourage him in the culti- 
yation of obsolete learning, we would at the same time remind him, in 
the language of his author, that 
“ Of making many books there is no end, 

And excessive study is weariness to the body.” 


x 


_ 


_ 


® ANDERSEN'S TWO BARONESSES. 
Ir seems singular that those persons who are most exposed to the hard 
realities of life and undergo the lowest extreme of fortune often have 
the untruest and narrowest ideas of the world and the people in it. 
No two living writers of any kind of note have had greater opportunities 
of seeing human nature in its unguarded or naked moments, or have 
felt the actualities of things more sternly, than Thomas Miller and Hans 
Christian Andersen ; yet few writers so abound in wordy sentiment, or 
present us with representations of life where the truth is so coloured by 
the hues of fancy, or have such narrow ideas of that world through which 
they have struggled. Accident and experience gave its character to 


Andersen's first novel, The Improvisatore: the scenery and arts of 


Italy were suited to his fanciful but somewhat dreamy manner of thought 
and style; he had long and bitter experience of patronage. The com- 
bination gave a truth, though somewhat flimsy and aérial, to the work ; 


in love with the grandson of one of her friends ; and it being supposed 
that her sailor is imprisoned for murder at Copenhagen, she goes thither 
secretly with a petition to the King, and encounters various incidents by 
the way; the upshot of which is, that she is rescued from a position of 
danger that her simplicity does not allow her to see, by Baron Herman, 
the grandson, whom she finally marries with the Grandmother's consent. 
The journey to Copenhagen is avowedly taken from Scott, and designed 
as a compliment to him—Elizabeth undertakes the task from her ae- 
quaintance with Zhe Heart of Mid Lothian. In one point, however, 
there is no imitation: Effie Deans was in real danger of her life; but 
Elimar the sailor was not in prison at all, or even in the country—a 
revengeful vagabond had taken his name. 

Such are the elements of The Two Baronesses—the peasant’s daughter 
and the foundling. There are various characters and occurrences of a 
level enough kind,—not forgetting the patron and artiste, with a tran- 
sient view of the strolling musician and the small player. These are not 
so much designed to exhibit either events or manners as the more direct 
tale ; but they are to us the most truthful and readable parts of the book. 
Andersen is very good at a sketch, when he refrains from “ improving 
nature” too much; but he wants sty/f for serious events, real passion, 


| and the story necessary to develop and embody them, 


| the diction does credit to him as a linguist. 


From the preface (“dedicated ” to his publisher, Mr. Bentley) we 
learn that Andersen has written The Two Baronesses in English: and 
As an average specimen, 


| take the following picture of noble tyranny in the olden time. 


but that story seems to have exhausted his ideas of the elements of | 


life, so that ever after he was driven to repeat himself. 
object of patronage generally turn up in some form in his tales, of course 
growing more stale at each repetition; while the other parts and persons 
consist of mere description, or of events in which the extreme and the 
commonplace are curiously jumbled together. Mixed with these defects 
is a laxity of moral tone, at present characteristic of Northern Europe, 
which substitutes a sickly sentimentalism for the “ vices of the blood” 
that our ancestors avowed, if they did not glory in, without, however, 
making them matters of maudlin interest. 

The Two Baronesses seems intended by the author as a novel of 
manners rather than of incidents. Such a tale can undoubtedly dispense 
with rapid and stirring events and with great variety of fortune; but it 
requires the story to be more probable in proportion as it is less strik- 
ing, the incidents appropriate to the life and manners that are to be 
exhibited, and the manners and persons to have novelty and character 
in themselves, in order to create interest. Such qualities were possessed 
by the better novels of Miss Bremer; they have been displayed, though 
in aless degree, in some of Andersen’s own sketches. In The Two 
Baronesses there may be as much cleverness exhibited as on other occa- 
sions, but it tells less from being out of place. The sketches of manners 
often impede the story, besides, to say the truth, being too baldly natural 
to attract attention: they are as much silly as simple, either in them- 
selves or by the style of painting them. 

The Two Baronesses, however, is not a story of mere manners. _ Its 
elements consist of very extreme and in some parts distasteful incidents, 
according to English ideas of art. One of the Baronesses is the daughter 


and often savagely enforced. Having suffered in her family and herself 
from the tyranny of her father-in-law, and subsequently from the bru- 
tality of her husband, she becomes an eccentric lover of the poor, and of 
virtue, without respect of persons: she is apparently designed to ex- 


hibit a remnant of a bygone time, with that strength and singularity of | 


character which age and circumstances produce when society has been in 
a transition state: but the effort is not suecessful—* the Grandmother” 
is a bore. 
old lady’s presence except on rare occasions ; he is driven from home to 


Her grandson is the mystery of the book : he is forbidden the | 


travel and take his chance in foreign lands ; he comes home in time to | 


rescue the heroine; and it turns out that he is supposed to be the son 
of an Italian brigand, who forcibly carried off his mother on her 
marriage. Such are Hans Christian Andersen’s healthful notions of 
romance ! 


The heroine is a foundling, the daughter of a strolling organ-player, | 


whose wife is benighted in a storm, and perishes in giving birth to a 
daugiiter. The foundling is preserved by three young students ; is patron- 
ized by the Grandmother ; and is educated among some quaint old peo- 

and some amiable young ones, who sit for pictures of Danish manners, 
varied by Andersen's metaphysics. Elizabeth, the foundling, fancies she is 


A patron and the | 


“ About sixty years ago, the lot of the peasant in Denmark was deplorable 
enough; he was not much better than a drudge. After villeinage, which King 
Frederick the Fourth abolished, came bondage; almost all the peasants were 
serfs, and obliged to do military service until their fifty-second year: many youn 
men endeavoured to escape this service by hiding themselves, and others disable 
themselves in order to be free. 

“‘ The proprietor of the estate where this original Grandmother lived, her fa- 
ther-in-law, had been a reprobate fellow, one of the most barbarous men of his 
time, and about whom traditicn has preserved the most cruel remembrances. 

“ An opening was still shown in the gateway, where the peasant was let down 
into what they called ‘the dog’s-hole.” The damps from the moat penetrated 
through the walls below, and in wet seasons the floor was covered with mud and 
water, in which the frogs and water-rats gambolled at will: here they let the 
peasant down, and why? Often because he could not pay what was imposed on 
him for the miserable farm, which the proprietor had ordered him to take, and on 
which the peasant’s little inheritance was expended. ‘ The Spanish cloak,’ which 
many an honest man had been compelled to bear, still lay in the tower; and in 
the centre of the court-yard, where there was now a fine grass-plot and Provence 
roses, once stood ‘ the wooden horse,’ on whose back the peasant had often sat, 
with leaden weights fastened to his legs, until he became a cripple; whilst the 
Baron sat in his hall and drank with his good friends, or flogged his hounds so 
that they howled in rivalry with the rider in the yard. 

“It is that time, that manor, and that lord of the manor, of whom we now 
propose to speak. 

“Some ragged peasant-boys stood and peeped into the court-yard: there sata 
man riding the ‘ wooden horse’; it was long Rasmus, as they called him. He 
had once saved a little money, and therefore the lord of the manor forced him to 
take a miserable half-ruined farm. Rasmus laid out his little all in the endea- 
vour to improve it; but he could not make it much better, and they could not pay 
the rent and taxes. The proprietor had every stick and stone valued, and then 
turned Rasmus, with his wife and child, out of the farm. Rasmus wrote a 
melancholy song about it, and was put in the ‘ dog’s-hole’ for his pains. When 
he came out, they let him have a house in the fields, with scarcely any land to it, 
unless a little cabbage-garden and a piece of land in the pastures, about two 


| acres, can be so called; and for this wretched shed and strip of ground he and hig 


wife were obliged to work and drudge most of their time on the estate: he had 
that morning complained that it was too hard a life, and for this he now rode on 
the ‘ wooden horse.’ This horse was a narrow plank raised on two poles, and the 
poor sinner was placed across it; two heavy bricks were fastened to his legs, that 
they might stretch them down, and that his seat on the sharp board might be 
more painful. 

“ A pale emaciated woman, her eyes filled with tears, stood and talked with 
the man who had a sort of temporary superintendence over the sinner—she was 
long Rasmus’s wife. The culprit had neither hat nor cap on; his thick hair hung 
down over his face, and he shook it now and then when the flies plagued him too 
much. The heavy bricks weighed his feet towards the ground; but, however 
much he stretched out his toes, he could not reach it to get support. 

“ A little girl, three years of age, his and Hannah's child, and beautiful as an 
angel, toddled about in the grass; and whilst the mother spoke with the man 
who kept guard, the child approached her father, and, either from the mother’s 
instructions or from childish instinct, she pushed a stone noiselessly under one 
foot, so that he could rest on it. The child had already taken a stone up in the 
same way, to slip it under the other foot, and looked, with her beautiful intelligent 
face, up to her tather, when the Baron stood in the gateway opposite to them with 
his great riding-whip. He had observed what passed; and the whip cracked 
around the poor child, and it uttered a painful scream from the blow; the mother 
threw herself between them, but the Baron kicked the poor pregnant woman, who 
fell down on the pavement. 

“ We will turn from this horrid scene, of which, in the so-called ‘ good old 
times,’ there are too many to tell; and only state that this child, whose neck and 


S : ~ : | ar rere swolle ith the blow of the whip when she pushed the stone under he 
ofa peasant of the olden times, when the power of the nobles was intact, | irm were swollen with th yw of the whip when she pushe i » de r 


father long Rasmus’s foot as he rode on the ‘ wooden horse,’ was no other than 
the old Baroness, the Grandmother; for this child whom he struck became in 
time his son's wife.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Bible Revised. A carefully corrected Translation of the Old and New 
By Francis Barham, Editor of the “ Hebrew and English 
‘ Part L. The Book of 


The 
Testaments. 
sible,” “ Collier’s Ecclesiastical History,” &c. 
Ecclesiastes. 

The Two Baronesses; 2 Romance. 
Andersen, Author of “ The Improvisatore,” &c. 


In three parts. By Hans Christian 
In two volumes. 


English Medieval Embroidery. 
[ This volume contains a sketch of the general history of the art of working ta- 
pestry and embroidery, with a more particular account of its exercise in England, 
and of the character and locality of some existing remains. The sketch is followed 
by practical directions for pursuing the art, “ by another hand”; the text being il- 
lustrated by numerous engravings from remaining specimens of the middle ages. 
More ot knowledge and scholastic spirit is displayed in the literature of the book 
than the letterpress of such works generally exhibits; it seems to be a labour of 
love, emanating from one of those ecclesiastical ——_—— who are bent 
on restoring medieval arts and usages. It strikes us, however, that a revival 
of the spirit would be better than a restoration of the forms. The examples in 
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the plates before us are rather curious as facts in the record of art than to be 
chosen as models for imitation: nothing but the earnest trustful feeling of the 
artist redeems his work from burlesque when the human form is introduced. The 
sacred monograms are the best adapted for needlework. ] 
Portraits in Miniature; or Tableaux de Coeur. By Henrietta J. Fry, Au- 
thor of “ The Pastor’s Family,” &c. 
[A series of about a hundred poetical characters of various well-known persons, 
from Bacon, Milton, Napoleon, and Washington, down to small contemporary 
celebrities. The verse is smooth enough, and images and ideas are not wanting: 
the range | is in matter. There is no penetrative acumen to discover the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the persons whose portraits are taken. This deficiency is 
perhaps more felt as the names of the persons are seldom given with the cha- 
racter. Cromwell, for example, is called the Princely Puritan, and the reader is 
sent to an index for the key. ] 
Lays for Patriots. By a Southern. 
[A series of lays by an Orangeman, in opposition to the songs from the Nation 
newspaper and similar effusions of the Young Ireland school. Some are direct 
answers to the Repeal verses, others are more independent in subject, but the ma- 
jority have a relation to Irish politics. As regards poetry, we do not know that 
these lays are very much inferior to those of the opposite side, that were so 
vaunted a few years since. But the Orangeman speaks without the party 
power of the Nation verses; for he falls foul of everybody except the extreme of 
the Irish “ Protestants,” and therefore is not likely to be so acceptable to par- 
tisans. He succeeds best in humorous parody. ] 
Angel's Work, or the Choristers of St. Mark’s; and two other Tales. 
[ Three tales illustrative of the truths of morality or religion. “Do your Best,” 
—narrating the career of a boy not bright but steady in application, and dutiful 
to his parents, both in school and in life —is the fullest in incidents and character, 
as well as the most interesting in itself and useful in the moral it points. ] 
Seven Fairy Tales. 
[ These tales want something of the true fairy character, being rather allegorical 
than sylphlike; but all are prettily written, and inculcate some useful lesson. 
The book is nicely “ got up.”] 
Lectures on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. By Charles West, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Senior Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Children, &c. 
A reprint from the Medical Gazette of a course of lectures delivered by Dr. 
est to the pupils of the Middlesex Hospital. The lectures exhibit a plain and 
orderly arrangement, exhaustive of the subject extensive as it is; and contain 
the results of a wide and thoughtful practical observation. The subject of the 
diseases of infancy and childhood, however important to the faculty and to fami- 
lies, wants that general interest for the public at large which attaches to some 
other disorders, The lectures, sensible as they are in view, and plainly as they 
are expressed, are consequently more fitted for a medical journal than a news- 
Peper. 
Life in the Wilderness; or Wanderings in South Africa. By Henry H. 
Methuen. Second edition. 
[We reviewed at length Mr. Methuen’s unaffected and spirited accounts of his 
* Wanderings in South Africa,” when they first appeared, two years ago. The 
present edition has been revised; the author has “ opened and enlarged ” on seve- 
ral subjects that were formerly only transcribed from his diary; and he has intro- 
duced a good deal of new matter, chiefly relating to the zodlogy of South Africa. ] 
Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, for the use of Young Persons; with 
a Selection of British and General Biography, &c. By Richmal Mangnall, 
A new edition, considerably augmented and improved, &c. With twenty- 
seven Maps and sixty-four Engravings. By W. Pinnock, Author of 
“ Pinnock’s Catechisms,” &c. 
Various additions and improvements have been added to this well-known book. 
Jpwards of a hundred pages are devoted to a preliminary sketch of ancient his- 
tory, biography, and geography; a new chapter has been devoted to modern 
Europe; and many minor improvements have been made throughout. ] 
The Essentials of Phonetics. By Alexander John Ellis, B.A. 
oy phonetic system is an effort to introduce a plan of universal spelling, that 
as now been some years before the public. The present volume is an explana- 
tion of the system, carried out to a considerable length, and printed in the pho- 
netic characters. ] 
Model Men. Modelled by Horace Mayhew. Sculptured by H. G. Hine. 
A series of characters after the mode begun by Theophrastus, and since imitated 
y numerous writers, who found it easier to bring together in one abstraction the 
traits of a class than to individualize a type. It hardly need be said that Horace 
Mayhew’s models are mostly satiric,—as the Model Policeman, the Model Magis- 
trate. 
arly Travels in Palestine. Comprising Narratives of Arculf, Willibald, 
Bernard, Sceewulf, Sigurd, Benjamin of Tudela, Sir John Maundeville, De 
La Brocquiére, and Maundrell. Edited, with Notes, by Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. (Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.) 
The Prose Works of John Milton. Volume I. With a Preface, Prelimi- 
nary Remarks, and Notes, by J. A. St. John. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 
Short Prayers and other Helps to Devotion, for the use of the Scholars of 
Rugby School. By George Edward Lynch Cotton, M.A., one of the Mas- 
ters of Rugby School, &c. Fourth edition. 
Instructions in the Doctrine and Practice of Christianity; intended chiefly 
as an Introduction to Confirmation. By George Edward Lynch Cotton, 
M.A., one of the Masters of Rugby School, &c. Second edition. 
PERIODICAL. 
The Anglo-Jewish Magazine; a Monthly Journal of Moral Philosophy and 
Antiquarian Research. No. I. 
Ae Anglo-Jewish Magazine is a successor to “ The Voice of Jacob”; and 
orms part of a project to establish a Jewish press by means of a weekly paper, 
a monthly magazine, and the issue of “ elementary and other works.” The maga- 
zine is the only specimen before us. 

There is nothing very distinctive in the plan of The Anglo-Jewish Magazine, 
excepting so far as Jewish topics may enforce a peculiarity of subject. Tale, 
review, article, and poetry, are to form the contents of the work; questions con- 
nected with the religion, the political and social condition, or the social feelings and 
practices of the Anglo-Hebrews, will predominate over the more general subjects 
of common magazines, but not exclude topics interesting to the public at large. 
One object of the editor will be to aim at infusing a higher character into the 
utilitarianism which the Jews are supposed to cherish. This perhaps is better 
done by combining a practical knowledge with an elevated spirit, than by any 
form of words. Somewhat less of rhetoric, and a choice of topics more deci- 
dedly practical and Hebrew, would improve the periodical. ] 








BIRTHS. 

On the 27th September, at Stowlangtoft Hall, Suffolk, the Lady of Henry Wilson, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Whitmore Hall, Staffordshire, the Lady of Captain Rowland Main- 
waring, R.N., of a son. 

On the 29th, at Edinburgh, Lady Buchan Hepburn, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, the Lady of Captain Kuper, C.B., R.N., of a son. 

On the 30th, the Lady Agneta Bevan, of a son. 

On the Ist October, at the Vicarage, Market Lavington, Wilts, the Wife of the Rev. 
Mayow Wynell Mayo, of a son. 

On the Ist, in Moray Place, Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Ferrand, of a son. 

On the 3d, at Ileden, Kent, Lady Albert Conyngham, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at Settrington House, Yorkshire, Mrs. Henry Willoughby, of a son. 





On the 3d, at Winton House, Leamington, the Lady of S. B. Blyth, Esq., of a son, 
On the 4th, at the Rectory, Barnes, Surrey, the Wife of the Rev. R. E. Copleston, of 
a daughter. 





MARRIAGES. 

On the Ist August, at Badagama, near Galle, Ceylon, John Scott, Esq, M.D 
F.R C.S.L., to Louisa Burton Watson, of Gloucester Road, Hyde Park Gardens, s¢ venth 
daughter of the Rev. John Watson, D.D., Vicar of Denford-cum-Ringstead, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

On the 16th September, at the Chapel of the British Legation, Naples, Edward Johy 
Vesey Brown, Esq., Captain Eighty-cighth Regiment, eldest son of Southwell Brown, 
Esq., of Mount Brown, county of Limerick, to Rose Augusta, daughter of Vice-Admiral 
Sir William Parker, Bart., G.C.B., Commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. 

On the 28th, at Stourton, the Kev. William John Bucknell Estcourt, fitth son of 
Thomas Grimston Bucknell Estcourt, Esq., of Estcourt, Gloucestershire, to Mary Eliza. 
beth, cldest daughter of the Rev. John Drake, Rector of Stourton, Wilts. 

On the 29th, in Norwich Cathedral, the Hon. William Wells Addington, eldest son of 
the Right Hon. and Rev. Viscount Sidmouth, to Georgiana Susan, eldest aan of 
the lon. George Pellew, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

On the 30th, at Christ Church, Marylebone, Alexander Stewart, Esq., M.D., In. 
spector-General of Military Hospitals, to Frances Eliza, Widow of the late James 
Brown, Esq., of the Island of St. Vincent. 

On the 3d October, at Little Portlind Street Chapel, Edward Enfield, Esq., of the 
Royal Mint, to Ilonora, youngest daughter of John Taylor, Esq., F.R.S., of Sheffidda 
House, Kensington. 

On the 3d, at Torquay, Captain Aldridge, R.N., to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late Major-General Pilkington, Royal Engineers, [nspector-General of Fortifications, 

On the 5th, at St. James’s, Westminster, the Rev. Henry T. Glynn, Rector of Mel. 
bury Abbas, Dorset, to Mary Frederica, only daughter of the late Licutenant-Cvlonel 
Schrieber, of Melton, Sutfolk. 

On the 5th, at St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Thomas Melladew, Esq., to Frances 
Anne, Widow of Adam Bromilow, Esq., barrister-at-law, and youngest daughter of the 
late Admiral Sir Ross Donnelly, K.C.B. 

DEATHS. 

On the lth July, at Ceylon, James Balfour Ogilvy, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, 
son of the late Rear-Admiral Sir William Ogilvy, Bart., of Inverquharity. 

On the 28th September, at Wymondham, Norfolk, the Kev. Daniel Jones, Vicar of 
that place ; in his 67th year. 

On the 28th, in Pulteney Street, Bath, John Templeman, Es in his 92d year. 

On the 28th, the Rev. Arthur Edward Howman, M.A., Prebendary of Sarum, Rector 
of Burstow, Surrey, and Vicar of Shiplake, near Henley-on-Thames ; in his 84th year, 

On the 30th, in Upper Seymour Street, Portman Square, Lieutenant-General the 
Hon. George Murray, second son of David second Earl of Mansfield ; in his 69th year. 

On the 4th October, in Chester Square, P. Laurentz Campbell, Esq. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wanr-orrice, Oct. 3.—Ist Drag. Guards—Capt. R. J. Hanley, from half-pay Unatt. 
to be Capt. vice Hammersley, appointed Paymaster; Lieut. J, 8. S. Stuaf®to be Capt, 
by purchase, vice Hanley, who retires ; Cornet H. Hamilton to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Stuart; Staff-Surg. of the Sec. Class E. W. Stone to be Surg. vice Lewis, who 
exchanges. 4th Drag. Guards —Brevet Col. J. M. Robertson, from half-pay Unatt. 
to be Lieut.-Col. vice Brevet Col. J. C. Chatterton, who exchanges ; Major E. C, 
Hodge to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Robertson, who retires ; Capt. W. C. Forrest 
to be Major, by purchase, vice Hodge ; Lieut. F. H. G. Nicolls io be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Forrest ; Cornet H. T. Richardson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Nicolls ; J. R. 
Scott, Gent. to be Cornet by purchase, vice Richardson ; Serg.-Major J. Thompson to 
be Quartermaster, vice J. Andrews, who retires upon half-pay. 7th Light Drags.— 
Cornet the Hon. C. Harbord to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Colmore, who retires. 12th 
Light Drags.—Lieut. B. T. Walshe, from the 9th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice L. 
M. M. Prior, who retires upon half-pay. 14th Regt. of Foot—Lieut. J. W. Shelton, 
from half-pay 28th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Lawrie, appointed to the 82d Foot. 15th 
Foot—Capt. L. Cowell, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice J. Hay, who exchanges ; 
Lieut. C. E. Astell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cowell, who retires ; Ensign C. 
Sayers to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Astell; F. P. Hopkins, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Sayers. 77th Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Sec. Class J. 5S. Prendergast, 
M.D. to be Surg. vice Anderson, who exchanges. 82d Foot—Lieut. J. Lawrie, from 
the 14th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Bailie, promoted. 89th Foot—Lieut. A. E. Hill to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Isacke, who retires ; Ensign E. J. Head to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Hill; R. Selby, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Head, 93d Foot— 
Assist.-Surg J. Webster, M.D. from the Statf, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Swan, who 
exchanges. 

2d West India Regt.—Capt. J. Browne, from half-pay of 100th Foot, to be Capt. 
vice Boggis, appointed Paymaster to the Ceylon Rifle Regt.; Lieut. J.C. Harnett to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Browne, who retires ; Ensign R. Grigg to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Harnett ; J. S. Swanzy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Grigg. 

Unatt.—Lieut. J. Bailie, from the 82d Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 

Brevet—Capt. J. Browne, of the 2d West India Regt. to be Major in the Army. 

Hospital Staff—Surg. G. Anderson, from the 77th Foot, to be Staff.-Surg. of the Sec. 
Class, vice Prendergast, who exchanges; Surg. T. Lewis, M.D. from the Ist Drag. 
Guards, to be Staff Surg. of the Sec. Class, vice Stone, who exchanges; Assist.-Surg. 
W. G. Swan, M.D. from the 93d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Webster, 
who exchanges. 

War-orrice, Oct. 6.—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Assist.-Sarg. F. Kerin, from 
the 88th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Cockburn, promoted in the Ist Regt. of Life 
Guards. 25th Foot—<Assist.-Surg. T. D. Lightbody, M.D. from 4th Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice M‘Donald, promoted in 73d Foot, 38th Foot—Capt. W. Milligan, from half- 
pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Brevet Major R. S. Murray, who exchanges; Lieut. C, 
Frith to be Capt. by purchase, vice Milligan, who retires ; Ensign G. Green to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Frith ; A. C. Snodgrass, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Green, 
48th Foot-—Surg. J. Paynter, from 73d Foot, to be Surg. vice Dyce, deceased. 50th 
Foot—Capt. M. Archdall, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Enoch, who exchanges ; 
Lieut. R. Bridges Bellers to be Capt. by purchase, vice Archdall, who retires; Ensign 
E. G. Hibbert to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bellers. 73d Foot—Assist.-Sarg. D. D. 
M‘Cay M‘Donald, from the 25th Foot, to be Surg. vice Paynter, appointed to the 48th 
Foot. 78th Foot—Lieut. J. D. M‘Andrew to be Capt. by purchase, vice Elrington, who 
retires ; Ensign J. Webster to be Lieut. by purchase, vice M*Andrew ; A. W. P. Weeks, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Webster. ist Foot—Ensign J. M‘Pherson to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Stein, who retires; A. W. Mackenzie, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice M‘Pherson, 94th Foot—Lieut. 8. Lyster to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Fisher, who retires ; Ensign C. W. St. John to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lyster ; R. R. 
Meade, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice St. John. 

Cape Mounted Ritlemen—Brevet Licut.-Col. W. Sutton to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Warden, who retires; Lieut. G. J. Carey to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sutton ; 
Ensign E. L. Green to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Carey ; T. J. Lucas, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Green. 

Hospital Statf—D. C. Piteairn, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, 

trevet—Capt. W. Milligan, of the 38th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

OrricE OF ORDNANCE, Oct. 6.—Ordnance Medical Department—D. F. Rennie, Gent. 
to be Assist.-Surg. 

ADMIRALTY, Oct. 1.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. G. Lambrick to be Capt. 
vice Searle, retired on ful-lpay ; Sec. Lieut. H. B. Roberts to be First Lieut. vice Lam- 
brick, promoted. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Dorday and Goodwin, Blackman Street, chemists—Sinclair and Facey, Banner 
Street, auctioneers—W. and W. Bennett, Horwick, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—J. 
Hargreaves and Co. and Hargreaves Brothers, and Co, Accrington, calico-printers ; 
as far as regards J. Hargreaves—Newman and Massey, London Wall, law stationers— 
Coward and Co. Princes Street, Lambeth, starch-manufacturers—Porter and Co, 
Portsea, surgeons—Sugden and Warburton, Ripon, surgeons— Nicholson and Co. Queen 
Street, Cheapside, lead-merchants—Horne and Co. Oxford Street, coachmakers—Yell 
and Co. Chelmsford, drapers—Hill and Turley, Worcester, linendrapers—H. and W. 
Good, Moorgate Street, stationers—Scholes and Bury, Clitheroe, brewers—Freudenthel 
and Hinsch, Great St. Helen’s, merchants—The Stafford Gas Company —Hammond 
and Co. Ludgate Street, milliners—Shillito and Holmes, Knottingley, Yorkshire, soda- 
water-manufacturers— Timmins and Co. Carmarthen, grocers—Willmett and Hail, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, ship-builders—Fowler and Dossett, Tower Hill, ale-mer- 
chants—Beeston and Co. Bristol, deal-merchants—Molyneux and Tomlinson, Liver- 
pool, milliners--Webber and Co. York Road, Lambeth, grocers—Roberts and Griffiths, 
George Street, Mansionhouse, attornies—C. and W. B. Reeves, Bath, statuaries—Kid- 
ney and Co. East Stonehouse, Devonshire, drapers—J. and ©. Ruck, Duke Street, 
Southwark—The Northern Assurance Company, Aberdeen; as far as regards J. C. 
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— 
Brodie—Tne Port Glasgow and Newark Sail-cloth Company, Greenock ; as far as re- 
gards H. M‘Larty. BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 

Hvxuam, GEORGE, Totnes, wine-merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Ives, Tuomas, Wakefield, ‘yer, to surrender Oct. 16, Nov. 6: 
Chancery Lance ; Mr. Ramsden, Wakefield; Mr. Cariss, Leeds ; 
Hope, Leeds. 5 . _ i 

Mappock, Joun, Liverpool, tallow chandler, Oct. 13, Nov. 24: solicitors, Mr. Oliver, 
Old Jewry; Messrs. Evans and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

M‘ALLEY, ALEXANDER, Romsey Terrace, Horseferry Road, builder, Oct. 12, Nov. 14: 
solicitors, Messrs. Yonge and Hancock, Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, Mr. Groom, 

h Lane. 
— Ropert, Wandsworth, nurseryman, Oct. 20, Nov. 14: solicitors, Messrs. 
Fletcher and Roberts, Wandsworth ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Nose, James and Ricuany Eaton, Ebury Street, plumbers, Oct. 12, Nov. 14: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Collins and Rigley, Crescent Place, Blackfriars; official assignee, Mr. 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers ; 

Price, WiLL1aM, Strand, dealer, Oct. 12, Nov. 15: solicitor, Mr. Langton junior, 
Staple Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Rees, Wittiam, and Roserrs, Evan, Liverpool, joiners, Oct. 16, Nov. 7: solicitors, 
Messrs. Chester and Co. Staple Inn; Messrs, Morecroft and Son, Liverpool ; official 
assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Live rpool, P 

Robinson, JAMES, Nantwich, cheesefactor, Oct. 16, Nov. 24: solicitors, Messrs. Pow- 
nall and Cross, Staple Inn; Messrs. Walmsley and Co. Wem; Mr. Tyrer, Liverpool ; 
official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Smitu, Jonn AvuGustus Gustayes, Manchester, auctioneer, Oct. 17, Nov. 7: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs, Hitchcock and Co. Manchester ; 
official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Snowpon, EpwarD, South Shiclds, grocer, Oct. 13, Nov. 10: solicitors, Messrs. Sud- 
jow and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Hodge, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyue. 

Weis, Henny Mansu, Ramsgate, baker, Oct. 12, Nov. 14: solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, 
Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abehurch Lane. 

DIVIDENDs. 

Oct. 24, Morris, Covent Garden, hotelkeeper-—Oct. 25, Clark, Aldermanbury, ware- 
houseman—Oct. 25, A. and C. Duncan, Tokenhouse Yard, merchants—Oct. 27, Rough- 
ton, Leicester, wine-merchant—Oct. 26, Sansome, Coventry, riband-manufacturer— 
Oct. 24, Fisher, Bristol, ironmonger—Oct. 27, Woodhill, Bristol, jeweller—Oct. 24, 
Damsell, Newland, Gloucestershire, grocer—Oct, 27, Thomson, Bury, bleacher—Oct. 
25, Smith, Little Bolton, roller-maker—Oct 30, Law, Manchester, corn-dealer—Oct. 
31,8. and J. Timperley, Ashton-w der-Lyne, linendrapers— Oct. 25, Jones, Manchester, 
timber-merchant — Oct. 25, Hayward, Manchester, bookseller—Nov. 1, Drake, Barn- 
staple, attorney—Nov. 1, Rendell, Torquay, builder— Noy. 1, Bevan, Bridestow, Devon- 
shire, saddler— Nov. 1, Holland, Honiton, surgeon—Nov. 1, Babb, Tavistock, plumber 
—Noy. 1, Hetherington, Lyme Regis, innkeeper. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 25, Vaughan, High Holborn, leather-dresser—Oct. 25, Garbanati, Newman Street, 
carver—Oct. 25, Hartley, Banbury, baker—Oct. 25, Oliver, City Road, cabinet-manu- 
facturer— Oct. 25, Allen, Seymour Vlace, riding master—Oct. 26, Burnett and Harrison, 
Bishop Wearmouth, ship-brokers—Oct. 24, Metcalf, North Shields, banker—Oct. 27, 
Woodhill, Bristol, jeweller— Oct. 30, Hall, Manchester, packer—Oct. 26, Mason, Man- 
chester, paper-hanger—Oct. 25, Hill, Horncastle, seed-merchant—Oct. 25, Godwin, Lin- 
coln, ship-builder—Oct. 24, Sefion, Worcester, stationer— Oct. 27, Stokes, Nottingham, 
tailor—Cct. 27, Jones, Bristol, snuff-manufacturer. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shorn to the contrary on or before Oct. 24, 

Pringle, Gateshead, printer—l’awsov, Leeds, apothecary—Salter, New North Road, 
builder— Drinkwater, Liverpool, dsaper—Stockham, Bristol, victualler—Smart, King 
Street, Stepney, watchmaker—Townley jun. Manchester, stock-broker—Callam, Man- 
chester, shawl-manufacturer—Jowet;, Loughborough, boot-manufacturer, 

DECLAKATION OF DIVIDEND. 

Weiss, Liverpool, music-scller ; first div. of 2s, Oct. 12, or any subsequent Thursday ; 
Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. SCOTCH SEQUESTAATIONS, 

Paterson, Mary Hill, by Glasgow, baker, Oct. 9, 30—Boswell, Keith, spirit-dealer, 
Oct. 10, 31. 


solicitors, Mr. Clarke, 
official assignee, Mr. 




































Friday, October 6. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hiley and Rayment, London Wall, lodging-house-keepers—-Dutton and Johnson, 
Chester, grocers—Union Coal Company, Kendal—Statter and Crippin, Runcorn, iron- 
founders— Bartlett and Browse, Brixham, linendrapers— Wilsons and Co, Whitehaven, 
manuiacturers; as far as regards W. Wilson—J. and D. L. Murdoch, Liverpool, ship- 
brokers—Woolcott and Co. Lisle Street, carvers—IHulme and Co. Great Warford, 
Cheshire, farmers— Lewis and Co. Birmingham, merchants—Lamb and Co, St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, woollendrapers—Hellawell and Haigh, Huddersfield, spinners—-Ogden and 
Greenwood, Radcliffe, Lancashire, dyers—lHands and Taylor, York, auctioneers—Gough 
and Roumien, Lancaster llace, Waterloo Bridge, architects—Vance and Co. Leeds, 
merchants— England and Wootton, Aylesbury, coal-merchants—Balston and Son, Poole, 
line-manufacturers—Sandys and Co. Hayle, Cornwall; as far as regards J. Carne— 
Campling and Watson, Norwich, ironfounders— Fisher and De Jersey, Aldersgate Street, 
attornies—Robinow and Co. Leith, commission-agents— Russell and Ewin, Leith, wine- 
merchan Royal Mail Coach, Edinburgh and Aberdeen Day Mail, and the Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen Night Mail; as tar as regards J. Seaton. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
BRADING, HENRY, Shepherdess Walk, City Road, victualler. 
Faknwontn junior, G. UH. and J., Enficld, within Clayton-le-Moors, Lancashire, en- 














gravers to calico-printers. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Asuwortu, Joun, Nuonhills, Lancashire, woollen-manufacturer, to surrender Oct. 20, 
Nov. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; Mr. Lord, Rochdale ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

CRACKNELL, Thomas, Sheldon street, Westbourne Terrace, painter, Oct. 16, Nov. 20: 
solicitor, Mr. Smith, Temple Chambers; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall 
Chambers, 

Denton, NATHANIEL, Gorton, Lancashire, Oct 
ris and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. J. and W. Norris, Ma 
Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Drake, Atraepd, Barnstaple, attorney, Oct. 17, Nov. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Keddell 
and Co. Lime Street; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter ; oficial assignee, Mr. Nernaman, Exeter. 

Goptey, WititaMm, London Wall, carpenter, Oct. 14, Nov. 15: solicitor, Mr. Randall, 
Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

GRaves, James, Bury St. Edmund's, tmaker, Oct. 16, Nov. 21: solicitors, 
Messrs. Clarke, Bishopsgate Churchyard ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman St. 

HeMincway, Reuben, Liverpool, merchant, Oct. 16, Nov. 24: solicitors, Messrs. 
Keiglitiey and Co, Chance ry Lane ; Mr. Holden, Liverpovl: official assignee, Mr. Bird, 
Liverpool. 

Howt, Joun, Bury, tailor, Oct. 17, Nov. 6: 
Red Lion Square; Mr. G: 





13, Nov. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Nor- 
whester; official assignee, 

















solicitors, Mr. Appleby, Harper Street, 
uy, Bury ; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 
Kuper, Wittiam, Camberwell, wire-rope-maker, Oct. Nov. 1 svlicitors, Messrs. 
Hindman and Co. Bevois Court, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, 
Old Jewry. 
Raproxp, CALen, 








Uckfield, apothecary, Oct. 14, Nov. 16: solicitor, Mr. Wilde, 
Union Court, Broad Street ; olficial assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings, 
Witton, WiLLiaM, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, victualler, Oct. 20, Nov, 20: solicitor, 
Mr. T horndike, Staples Inn; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street, 
Woopwanrp, WILLIAM, Newcastle-und r-Lyme, plumber, Oct. 14, Nov. 7: solicitors, 
Mr. Stanic r, Newcastle; Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, 
Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 











DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 27, Hammond, Seckforde Street, John Street Road, watch-case-manufacturer— 
Oct. 27, O'Donnell, Sidney Street, Chelsea, bricklayer —Oct. 31, Hyde, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, printer—Oct. 31, Edwards, Burstem, manofacturer of earthenware—Oct. 28, 
Hurley, West Bromwich, draper— Oct. 31, Britton, Bradford, Yorkshire ocer—Oct- 
30, Maud, Morton, Yorkshire, worsted-stufl-manufacturer—Oct. 20, Art Pontefract, 
innkeeper—Oct. 31, Jevons, Tipton, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 30, Baxter, Westbourne, Sussex, surgeon—Oct. 27, Webb, Luton, bedtordshire, 
Straw-plait-dealer—Oct. 27, Acome, Robert Street, taillor—Nov. 2, Morgan senior and 
Morgan junior, Heretord, woolstaplers— Nov. 2, Jevons, Tipton, grocer—-Nov. 2, Win- 
grave, Coventry, silk-dyer— Nov. 2, Nicholls, Longton, manufacturer of earthenware— 
Oct. 30, Golding, Liverpool, builder—Oct. 30, Ferns, Liverpool, stock-broker. 
Zu be confirmed u s cavse be shown to the contrary on or before Oct. 27. 

Jones, Notting Hill, draper— Ferguson, Manchester, commission-merchant —Taylor 
Manchester, commission-merchani—J. and W. Walker, Birkenhead, joiners—lettephers 
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Rochester Road, Camden Town, builder—Parkes, Edgbaston, wine-merchant—Dunk- 
ley, Tower Street, Southwark, undertaker—Ellerbeck, Pilkington, cotton-spinner— 
Richmond, Frederick Place, Hampstead Road, brewer—Gilbertson, Birkenhead, flour- 
dealer—Wills and Davy, Oxford Street, drapers—Cowell, Leeds, paper-merchant— 
Robey, Shelton, Staffordshire, manufacturer of earthenware— Hoskin sen. Canterbury 
Place, Newington, grocer—Macbryde, Watling Street, wine-merchant— Wood, Liver- 
pool, druggist—Smith, Macclesfield, railway contractor—Michell, Feock, Cornwall, 
merchant, 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Galpin, Broadwindsor, Dorsetshire, innkeeper ; first div. of 5s. 1}¢. Oct. 24, or any sub- 
sequent Tuesday or Friday; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—Millman, Plymouth, tailor ; first 
div. of 3s. Oct. 24, or any subsequent Tuesday and Friday ; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter— 
Berry, Barnstaple, grocer; first div. of 2s, 6d. Oct. 24, or any subsequent Tuesday and 
Friday ; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—Bosustow, Redruth, Cornwall, grocer; further div. 
of 83d. Oct. 24, or any subsequent Tuesday and Friday; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—L. 
and M. Woolf, Penzance, brewers ; first and final div. of 8d. Oct. 24, or any subsequent 
Tuesday and Friday; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—Dingley, Bridgewater, victualler; first 
and fi div. of 4s. }Ad, Oct. 24, or any subsequent Tuesday and Friday; Mr. Herna- 
man, Exeter—Turnbull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, victualle first div. of 6s. Oct. 14, or 
any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Anderson, Edinburgh, bookseller, Oct. 12, Nov. 2—Scott, Port Buchan, Linlithgow, 
ter, Cet. 16, 30—Auld, Airdrie, grocer, Oct. 11, Nov. 1. 




















PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 






































































































| Saturd. | Wonday., Tuesday. Wednes , Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols.... ..... BO 86h CO} BGR 864 Cor | 86 
Ditto for Account.......... es 86g 863 86g | «863 bee bo 
3 per Cents Reduced ...... eae shut —_ | — — am == 
34 per Cents ose eee shut _ | _ — — 
Long Annuities .......... eee eee shut — —_— —_ —_ 
jank Stock, 9 per Cent .........06. ~+.+| shut —_— | i— — —— 
India Stock, 10) i — 236 ie— 235 235 
Exchequer Bills, in . |29-28p. | 20-29 33-29 | 33-30 3 
India Bonds, 4§ per Cent -» | 22pm sl 33 —_ 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian . eecccsccs.coesdp. Ct 74 ~=«|| Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct) 96 
Belgian ... -4— | rar] Mexican eee Bi 18§ 
Ditto...... } —— Michigan .......0.+ sees ‘-— — 
Iirazilian .... s— } T2gexd. Mississippi (Sterlimg)......6 — —_— 
Buenos Ayres ........ 6é— | }) New York (1858)..... t- | ol 
Chilian «‘— | 83 || Ohio... . ecccccscceess = 5s 
a= Pennsylvania . St = 67 
2 | 454 Peruvian eee = | ast 
it G8zexd. Portuguese 5 = | 68 
3 — | Ditto ...00+e 3 = | 23 
Ditto... 6+ 8°ee 5b = Russian . . | eed 998 
Indiana (Sterling 5 — 28 Spanish ... inane _ 1g 
BREED « .caccece t= 3 Ditte.. seknwn sad. ee - 23¢ 
Kentucky .... .... ° _- so Ditto (Passive) ..... | 2t 
Louisiana (Sterling)........5 — BSexd Ditto Deferred ° } _ 
Maryland (Sterling)......- $— Venezuela Active. . oree | —_ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official! Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Ramware— | ) Baxks— — ' 
Caledonian... ec eccece 000 19d Australasian ........eesseeees — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .... 3s British North American | —— 
Eastern Counties eee 123 Colonial ....- cccescese | ——_ 
Great Northern oreeee 4 |} Commercial of London ... e- —_ 
Great North of Engl 230 | aon snd Westminster ..... | 203 
Great Westerm .. «.+ s+ 774 London Joint Stock | ....6++ lag 
Hull and Selby..... ...- Yo } National of Ireland ......+++6 om 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . —_— National Provincial esees om 
Lancaster and Carlisle ......+++- — |} Provincial of Ireland. . 38 
London Brighton and South Coast = | Union of Australia ....++..+6-- —_ 
London and Blackwall .......++ | 4 | Union of London ..ee.eceeeess 10k 
London and North-western ..... | les Mines— 
Midland . eacece coese ee 82 Bolanos .... 6 seeeeee 
North British . eave | 164 Brazilian Imperial .......+ 
Northern and Eastern ol = i Ditto (st. John Del Key 
South-eastern and Dover ..... } 23 ' Cobre Copper... 6. esses 
South-western .........+ erescesl 39 Mise ELLANEOUs— 
York, Newcastle, | 2h) } Australian Agricultural .. — 
York and North Midland .......} 49 } Ca SE any AER RO 264 
Docks— | } General Steam a 
East and West India........... | 1%} Peninsular and Oriental 55 
London coe 105 Royal Mail Steam..... ee — 
St. Ratherine.. «...-.seeeeees rey South Austraiian.. ° — 
BULLION. Per oz METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £317 9 Copper, Hritish Cakes £79 10 0... 0 0 0 
Foreiza Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 | Iron, British Bars.... 615 0.. 0 0 0 
New Dollars .......+«++. cma © 4 104 | Lead, Kritish Pig 1515 0..16 5 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard... . +» «© 4113 | Steel, English ....... 0 00.. 0 @ @ 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, October 6 
® #8.) ‘. ’ ’ ‘ 
Wheat, R. New 440048 | RPO ceccce Maple. .... 49todl | Oats, Feed. 19 to20 
Fine....... 45—52 | barley... White 4—3s | Fine. 20—21 
Old ........ 46-50 | Malting. Boilers —42 Poland .. 23—26 
White ..... 54—56 | Malt, Ord.... 56-60 | Be ans, ticks. 27 — 29 | Pine. 24-25 
Fine....... 60-62) Fine. 61—63 OM. ..... 53 —35 Potato 26—27 
Super. New... 56—62 | Peas,Hog... 37-358 | Harrow.. 1-36 Fine. 27—28 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, 

Per Qr. (Imperia!) of England and W ales. For the present Week. 
Wheat.... 548. 10d. | Rye ... «.... 320. 4d eat. is Od. | Rye ....... ++ 28.00, 
Barley ..... 32 lv Means .... .. 33 1 Barley .... 2 0 i Beans. we i 
Oats... .... 231 | Peas Se BGitneccecce 6 ©. DEES tucancs OO 

Weekly Averages for the Week ending Se tember 20 





Wheat, 52s. 9d.—Hariey , 33s. 34.—Uats, 21s. id. —Kye, dls. 94.—Leans, 364. ld. —Peas, 395, 8d, 
PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Rest Fresh, |2s. Od. per dos. 
Carlow, 3/. iss. to 44. Os. per owt. 
| Bacon, Irish .. ° . «per cwt. 600.— Tas. 
cv.sesse « 4 = Cb 


FLOUR 
Town-made ...... persack 50s. to 53s 
Seconds ......4. «+++ ° - 47 — wo 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 44 — 47 








Norfolk and Stuckton -4) — 44 Cheese, Cheshire 
ran. - perquarter 0 — 0 Derby Plain - OO — 6 
Pollar MC.. «0 +» O— 0 Hams, York . ... or esccscoce CO om OG 
Bread, 7$¢. vo 54. the 4b. loaf, Kus, French, per (20, 56.94 to 7s. 04, 


BUTCHEKS’ MLAT, 











Fine ditto .....0.06. 


Newoare ano Leapenmacte.* Suiruricip.” Head ov Carrie at 
sd s. d, s. ad. sd s. d s. d. Swi TMPLELD, 
Reef... 3 Oto 3 4003 & ..... ZIWtos Atod 2 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 6—40—44 =. 38-4 6—5 2] Beasts S47 - 4,16 
Veal... 3 O—3 8—4 4 . 3e¢—4 O0—4 6] Sheep 6,290 . 19,480 
York... 4 0—5 O0—5 8. 44—410—5 41] Calves 348 2.000 149 
Lamb. 0 O—v0 O—0 O ..... 0 O—O0 O—O O} Pigs. 405 .o.00 400 
* To sink the offal, per 5 ib 
Hors POTATOES 
Kent Pockets ......- ° 40s. to 56s. York Regents .. -.-spertom, 12%. tli’, 
Choice ditto. 42 — loo Scotch Keds .. oes Om O 
Sussex Pockets 40 — S32 Devons. oceoenenene «eee o— 06 
o—- 8 Kent and Essex Whites .. o-—- 0 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Loa! of 36 Trusses.) 


Swirearieco Wurrrcomaret. 





CumMBERLAND 
ia 70s. to 75s Tas. GB. TEs. 2 ccoccocss 40s. to 75 
a 50 — 70 oo — 65 coovee UO = 
ae 50 — 70 4B — GB noe socves . -— 0 
Cleve. -ccveccses.coree 88 = 10 wo — 105 cvusceee 30 — 105 
Wheat Straw..... «+--+ “= 32 $— w o- 2 — 8 


! GROCERIES 
16s. 6¢.| Tea, Rohea, fine, ....perlb. 0s. 1d. to Os, 3d, 
Congou, fine... ceere 13s-~—20 
Souchong, fine .......... 1 3 =—3 4 
* In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 


OILS, COALS, CANDLES 
Rape Oil ......+. .«-per ewt. £1 
Refined . ° esocccoce BUF © 
Linseed Vi! . ese ossessne 2 BS 8 
Linseed Oii-Cake . per1000 0 Ov | 
Candies. per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine in bond) per cwt. Sis to 1008 
fuulds (6d.per doz. discount 7s. 0d. Goo Ordinary ... ee 2is. 6d. to Sle. 
Coals, Hetton ...... . + és. 94. Sugar, Muscovado, perewt.. 23+. 9d 
TOeScerecse.cosse soe cesere O U6, West India Mol-sees . .. its. Od. to 189. Od, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





(\ONTRACT FOR LEATHER, AND 
LEATHER ARTICLES. 
Department of the Store-keeper-General of the Navy, 
Somerset Place, 27th September 1848. 

The COMMISSIONERS for executing the Office of Lord 
High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland do hereby give NOTICE, that on Tevrspay the 12th 
Ocroser next, at One o’CLock, they will be ready to treat 
with such Persons as may be willing to Contract for supplying 
her Majesty's several Dockyards with 

HER, AND LEATHER ARTICLES. 

Patterns, ‘and a Form Of the Tender, may be seen at the said 
Office. No Tender will be received after One o’Clock on the 
day of treaty, nor any noticed unless the Party attends, or an 
Agent for him duly authorized in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Ten- 
der for Leather, &c.” and mustalso be delivered at Somerset 
Place, accompanied by a Letter signed by two responsible 
Persons, engaging to become bound with the Person tendcring, 
in the Sum of | 00 “. for the due perform: erformance of the Contract. 


» 
TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
vid EGYPT.—Kegular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODs, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, ngapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on orabout the 10th of the month. 
BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamer of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Sucz by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers 
MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2°th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 
ITALY.—Genoa, Leghoin, and Civita Vecchia, at intervals 
of six weeks. The next Vessel will leave Southampton at 
2 p.m.,on Saturday, the 7th of October 1848. 
For Pians of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 


22, 
Street, Southampton. 


IMBIRD'’S MAGNUM BONUM PENS.— 


One dozen Pens and Holder for Sixpence, 5s. the gross. 
Stationery, Travelling Writing-desks, Envelope and Dressing- 
cases, Ladies’ Companions, Portfolios and Blotting-books, 
Inkstands, Gold and Silver ever pointed Pencil-cases, Pearl 
and Ivory Tablets, &c. ; Bibles and Prayers, i and ele 
gant ings. Name-plate engraved for 2 100 best 
cards, 2s.6d. ; superfine letter-paper from 6s. the ream ; note 
paper, from 3s. the ream ; with every article of stationery of 
the best quality and lowest prices.—At Limurrp’s, 143, Strand, 
facing Catherine Street. Envelopes, 6d., 9d., and Is. Is. the 100. 


Mes USICAL BOXES.—An extensive assortment 


of fine-toned BOXES, of a superior quality, by the 
celebrated makers, Messrs. Nicole, Brothers, of Geneva, play- 
ing upwards of 600 airs, overtures, &c. selected from the ‘works 
of Mozart, Weber, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, &c. together 
with the most eminent English composers. A Catalogue of 
the Music, with lists of prices, is now published, and may be 
had, gratis, on application to T. COX SAVORY and Co. watch- 
makers, &c. 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Gracechurch 
Street,) London. 


NICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT.— 


This most gentlemanly and useful over-coat retains its 
original moderate price, and, being .dapted for the autumn 
and winter months, has already been honoured with the pa 
tronage of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, Prince George 
of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar , his ve the 
Duke of Wellington, and the chief ornaments of the Court, 
the pulpit, and the bar. The above can be obtained in Lon- 
don only of H. J.and D. Nicoit, 114, 116. 120, Regent Street 
and 22, Cornhill. 

, 7 7 
ICOLL’S CHLAMYS PALETOT. 

This is a new and patented invention, which might per 
haps be better described as the vade mecum to the traveller 
by railway or steam-packet. It also maintains the Registered 
Paletot's character as a fashionable morning or out-door Coat 
by a general resemblance to this popular garment. The chief 
improvement consists in a contrivance called a Chlamys, a 
name given to an extra lining, which affords additional 
warmth to the chest and shoulders when worn in the street or 
on horseback in the usual manner of a Paletot; but when it 
is intended to be used asa CILLAMYS PALETOT in travel- 
ling, this extra lining, by merely fixing one button into a but 
ton-hole, can be made to act as a comfortable cap or hood, 
effectually protecting the head, ears, neck, and front, or upper 
parts of the chest from draughts or cold currents of air. Not 
only will the probability of catching cold be diminished, but 
travelling by night will thus be divested of its chief inconve- 
nience, as the wearer of NICOLL’S CHLAMYS PALETOT 
may enjoy a refreshing sleep, his hat or cap being hung up in 
the carriage or entirely dispensed with during the journey, 
thus avoiding headache and other uneasy sensations caused 
by its compression upon the forehead. NICOLL'S CHLAMYS 
PALETOT can be had of all the recognized agents, but in 
London only of the Patentees, H. I. and D. NICOLL, LIM, 116, 
120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


MHE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes innu- 
merable proofs Of the high estimation in which GOW- 
LAND'S LOTION is held by the most distinguished posses- 
sors of brilliant complexions. This elegant prepa jon com- 
prehends the preservation of the complexion both from the 
effects of cutaneous malady and the operation of variable 
temperature, by refreshing its delicacy, and preserving the 
brightest tnts with which beauty is adorned. ‘ Roserr 
Sxaw, London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp 
without which none are genuine. Sold by all Perfumers and 
Medicine Venders. Price 2s 9d. and 58 6d. ; quarts, 8s. 6d. 


ARPETS.—ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 


CARPETING.—The present period being peculiarly one 
< eee, ~ public should purchase this description of 
, ges being durability, beauty, and 
bam of x. Z, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of colour 
ing, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the price. 

‘urchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, the Felt 
Carpeting being always stamped *‘ Royal Victoria Carpeting.” 
Itcan be procured at all the respectable Carpet Houses in 
London and its vicinity, and in all the principal towns in the 
United Kingdom The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also 
manufacture Table Covers, embossed and printed, of the latest 
possible designs and in every variety of style and colour ; 
thick Felt for polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoise- 
shell, &c., &c., likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waist- 
coatings, Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Up 
holsterers, &c., &c.; Piano Felts. Manufactories, Fimwood 
Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, London. Wholesale Ware- 
houses, only, at 8, Love Lane, Wood Street, Cheapside, 


OR LIVER COMPLAINTS, BAD DIGES- 
TION, NERVOUS or SICK HEADACHES, take HOL- 
LOWAY'S PIL LS.—This admirable medicine acts so pecu 
liarly on the system, that all persons suffering from Generai 
Debility, Nervous Affections, Liver and Bilious Complaints, 
Headaches, Indigestion, Want of Appetite, or any other dis- 
order brought on by sedentary habits, should have recourse 
to it, as a safe and certain remedy ; for, however great the 
sufferings of the patient may be, these pills will give almost 
instant relief, and ultimately strengthen the body and restore 
the impaired ‘taculties of the mind. They are also infallible 
a the cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Dropsies, and Palpitation of 
the Heart. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hoito- 
war's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 

























































































| are of silver. 
| regulate the degree of heat and the mode of its 








| warchouses, 


AKIN’S ROYAL PATENT COFFEE.— 
On introducing this extraordinary and highly im 
portant invention, it will be necessary, in the first instance, 
to point out the evils and imperfections arising from all other 
prine iples of roasting and preparing coffee at present in use. 
Coffee is almost universally roasted in an iron cylinder, 
which is turned by hand or steam power over a coke fire. 
The coffee is let in and out of the cylinder by means of a 
slide, which is the whole length of the cylinder, and which it 
is next to impossible to render perfectly air-tight ; the conse- 
quence of this defect is, that the sulphurous and noxious 
fumes of the coke penetrate into the cylinder and mingle with 
the coffee. We will suppose, however, the cylinder containing 
the coffee to be placed over the fire, which is then covered in, 
cylinder and all, and the process of roasting to be commencing. 
The first evidence of this fact is the vegetable vapour which 
is given off by the coffee, and which vapour is more or less 
impregnated with gallic and malic acids, which acids, acting 
upon the iron, form gallates and malates with that metal. 
The heat continues, the vapour is condensed, and forms a most 
noxious fluid, which is mingling with the coffee, and by the 
sing heat is again vaporized, and is assisted in its des 
ing work by one of the most powerful ac ids known, 
namely, by the pyroligneous acid, which is now beginning to 
be given ‘olf by the coffee most freely. This vicious acid 
continues forming with the iron the acetate thereof, and im 
parting the same to the coffee, which receives in addition a 
sulp!:urous flavour from the coke. It should be observed, 
that so astonishingly great is the quantity of pyroligneous 
acid formed, that many ounces may be collected from the 
roasting of a single hundred weight of the berry. The ac 
of the pyroligneous acid upon either iron or copper cylinders 
is well known: with the former a compound is formed which, 
if not decidedly injurious to health, gives to the berry a most 
acrid and disagreeable flayour; whilst with the latter the 
result is verdigris 
in, by the usual roasting process, which is nothing more 
nor less than a species of destructive dis'iMation, what possi 
bie chance has the aroma of this valuable berry of being 
properly developec Supposing, for one moment, that it 
were properly developed, it is well known to be exceedingly 
volatile, and would quickly escape through the crevices in 
the slide of the cylinder; whilst the vegetable vapour, being 
exceedingly sluggish, and containing the vicious and noxious 
acids, would remain behine ¥ ng to the coffee that canker 
ous, acrid, and metallic taste, that renders the infusions of this 
otherwise most valuable and wholesome berry a bevers 
avoided by the delicate, and highly injurious to the health of 
many who consume it 
For guarding against all these evils, and for doing away 
with all these long-complained-of imperfections, her Most 
Gracious Majesty has been pleased to grant to Dakin and 
Company her Royal Letters Patent 
The plan on which “ Dakin's 
roasted and prepared is as follows 
gether done away with, and the coffee 
circumstances allowed to come in contact with iron. A 
SILVER cylinder is substituted, and the heat is obtained by 
means of the atmospheric air passed over hot plates, by which 
plan, as neither the fire, nor the fumes thereof, are in any 
way allowed to be in contact with the cylinder, the evils 
arising from the sulphurous vapours of the coke mixing with 
the coffee are entirely avoided. The SILVER cylinder is so 
constructed, that, through apertures made for the purpose, 
the vegetable vapour which contains the vicious acids from 
the coffee is allowed to escape ; whilst the apertures, being 
closeabile at pleasure, are immediately closed as soon as this, 
the first part of the process Of roasting, is accomplished. 
The SILVER cylinder then becomes air-tight, and the 
aroma, which eherene would escape, is condensed on the 
berry, which thereby contains all its valued and inherent 
excellence. The coffee, after being sufficiently roasted ina 
SILVER cylinder, and after being cooled down in a SILVER 
cooler, is ready for purchasers who buy their coffee whole ; 
the coffee that is supplied ground, is pulverized be 









































Patent Coffee " is 
on cylinder is alto 
is never under any 























whilst 
tween powerful stones ; and, for betier preservation from 
the atmosphere, is recommended to purchasers packed in 


glass bottles, containing two pounds each, which are corked 

down air tight, and sealed with the Royal arms. 

nd Co. will have great pleasure in showing many 
als, which they have received from the most 

eminent physicians, surgeons, and gentlemen of the faculty, 











as to the beneficial effects and advantages of “ Dakin's 
Royal Patent Coffee.” The following certificate of Mr. 


Alfred 8. Taylor and Mr. Arthur Aikin, the great authorities 
on chemistry, medical jurisprudence, and the sanatory 
question, will, however, no doubt, be deemed conclusive— 

“We hereby certify that we have chemically examined 
four varieties of coffee,—namely, best Mocha, Jamaica, very 
fine and good Plantation (Ceylon) Coffee, both in the raw 
state and as prepared and roasted by the patent process of 
Messrs. Dakin. We likewise chemically examined 
samples of the same varieties of Coffee roasted at the same 
time in the usual way,ana the result of this examination is that 
in delicacy of flavour, odour, and as an article of diet, the 
coffee prepared by Messrs. Dakin's process is, in our judgment, 
supe rior to that prepared in the ordinary way. 

We have also examined the apparatus ‘used by Messrs. 
Dakin for roasting coffee, and we find that all the surfaces 
with which the coff e comes in contact curing this process 
We find also that great care is taken so to 
application, 
as to render necessary a longer time and lower temperature to 
effect the roasting ; whereby all risk of charring the berry, 
or of producing empyreumatic oil, is prevented, the separa- 
tion of acid vapour is more gradual and complete, anda 
larger portion of aroma is retained than occurs in the usual 
methods of coffee-roasting . 

“The process of Messrs. Dakin appears to us, therefore, in 
a chemical view, better adapted than any yet suggested for 
procuring roz asted coffee in a pure and w holesome form. 

“ ARTHUR AIKIN. ** Lecturers on Chemistry 

“ ALFRED 8. TAYLOR, F.R.S in Guy's Hospital 

“Chemical Laboratory, Guy's Hospital, Aug. 9, 1848 

Paice Curresr or “ DAKIN’S ROYAL PATENT COFPEBR. 

In addition to the following, Dakin and Co. have the best 
Coffees procurable from Demerara, Dominica, Malabar, 
Sumatra, Java, Padang, St. Domingo, Batavia, Havannah, 
Brazil, Bahia, Cuba, La Guayra, Porto Rico, &c. 












































Common Coffee - per Ib. Os. 9d. to Os. 11d. 
Ceylon ....Good quality +e ee — 10to 1 2 
Fine plantation ° —- 14 tw 1 6 
Berbice ...Fine to finest oe ee — 010 to 1 4 
Jamaica. ..Good to fine — Ol to 1 ¢ 
Very fine to finest. . —- 16 to 110 
Costa Rica - strong and good coffee — 1 2 to 1 6 
Mocha ....Choice old to finestaged = — 5 to 110 
s ELECTED SORTS.—Wuote or Grovunn. 
Common Coffee +» perlb. Os. 10d 
Very good and strong... .. aa =_ 1 2 
Very strong and full flavoured . _ 1 4 
Rich and fine-flavoured Coffee... - 1 6 
Particularly choice Coffee ....... _ s 


1 
The above are also supplied in 2b. bottles, which bottles 
are charged 3d. each, and the same is allowed when returned. 
The following sorts are supplied in sealed bottles, contain- 
ing two pounds each, and no charge is made for the bottles— 
Two pounds of sound coffee, in a sealed bottle 2s. 6d. 





Two pounds of strong and fine- flavoured | 
coffee in a sealed bottle... ..... «+... 

Two pounds of very ghoice and excellent 
coffee, in a sealed Bottle... . 22.66.0600 3 


Two pounds of the finest old mountain 
coffee, mellow in ripeness and ric eanasd 
of flavour, in a s 1 bottle 

DAKIN and COMPAN Patentees, } 
PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 

Gentlemen of science and the public generally are re- 
spectfully invited to inspect the machinery and apparatus 
employed in the roasting, &c of Dakin'’s Royal Patent 
Coffee, and to view the whole in action, and coffee constantly 
roasting, &c. at the warehouses of Dakin and Ce. in Shoe- 
maker Row, within a stone’s throw of “ Number One,” 
where an assistant is in waiting to accompany visiters to the 
and to explain the whole of this ROYAL 
PATENT PROCESS for roasting and preparing coffee. 





a 
NU BER ONE, ST. 








| George Dacre, 
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Principal, the Rev 
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SCHOOL, 
Emerton, DD. 
T Ay Mic haelmas "Term 


5th instant Prospectuses, 


with full particulars, or an inspection of the Establishment 
obtained on application to the P Feincipal, , 
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ASSURANCE 








aval, Militar 
A compre hensive 
Assurance 
Immediate, 
dowments 
Oftices—London : 
Street, City 


YROVIDENT 


vil, 





system of 





AND SCOTTISH L LAW ‘LIFE 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


ery description of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 
, at Home or 


Abroad. 
an (in conne xion with Life 


on undoubted personal or other security 
Deferred, and Contingent 
J.u 

12, Waterloo Place, and 6, King William 
Edi nburg h: 


Annuities, and En- 
int WILuIaMs, Actuary 


120, Princes Street. 


LIFE OFFICE, 


50, Regent Street, and 2, Royal Exchange building gs, 





London. Establ shed 1506. Invested Capital, | ,230,0000. 
Ann Income, 140,900. Bonuses declared, 743,0001. 
Claims paid since the esti hment of the Office, 1,678,000, 





*resident—The RK 
Dir 


The Hon. Arthur Kinnai “A, 
James Sherman, Deputy Chairman, 


The Rev 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq 
H. Blencowe Churchill, 





Esq. 


< 
Alexander He nde rson, M.D. 
William Judd, Esq 

Sir Richard D King, Bart 








so _— Ear! Grey. 


Chairman. 


| William Ostler. Esq. 


| 


John A. Beaumont, 


Physician—John Maclean, M. 
Montague 


Street, 


dD 


George Round, Esq. 
James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Capt. W. John Williams. 
Managing Director 

F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 
Square 





The rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
life-oftices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 


other cftices. 
The 

reduction of the premiums 
Policies issued by this 

value ; 


bonuses are added to the 


Ottice 
or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 


been in existence for five years 


If a party neglect to | for 





t 


policies, or applied to the 


are purchased at their full 


he rene .al of his policy, he 


may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 


proof of good health. 
The profits (subject to 
among the insured 


gives to each party insured 


a trifling deduction 
The plan upon which they are divided 


are divided 


share proportionate to the 


amount of the premiums he has contribuied. 


In addition to the above 
termined to adopt the 


advantages, the 
principle 
bonus to policies lapsing between 


Directors have de- 
Z llutting a prospective 
» septennial periods of 








division, in order that all the P are holders may participate 
equally in the profits of the society 
The following Table shows the amount of Bonuses added to 
I 























Bonuses 

added. 
£ s 
1806 500 415 10 
1807 900 982 12 
1810 | 1200 | Li6e 5 
} 1sit | 1600 | 1328 8 
| 1820 | 2000 | 1996 13 
1820 | 5000 | 3558 17 

} 1822 | 3000 | 2541 


existing at the present time 








Increase | Total sum pay 
on orizi- jable to which fu 
nal insur ture bonuses 
ance. will be added. 
Per cent. 6a & 

91510 2 

1882 12 1 

2360 5 6 

2928 8 6 

3906 13 5 

8558 17 8 

S41 366 














“P Trospec tuses and full particulars may be obtaine ed t upon ap- 


plication to the Agents of the 
of the United Kingdom, and 
stre t 


Office in all the principal towns 
at th 


Head Office, 50, Regent 


A GRICULTURIST CATTLE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


8, Chatham Place 
and 9, South st 


Subscribed Capital 
Registered pursuant to 7 and & Vic 


This Compa , established 





Farmers and Agriculturists against 
cident among their Live Farming stock, 
) The following > 
ompany by the insurance of their Stocks, and 





130,0007. LOss 
patronize the ( 





, Blacktriars, 
AY dre wW Street, 


i 


London ; 
Edinburgh. 

50,0001 

cap. 110. 

n 1845 for the protection of 
Loss by Disease or Ac- 
has paid upwards of 
n and Gentlemen 





Noble 


several of them pay half the premiums for their tenants— 


The Duke of Argyll. 

The Lord Primate Beresford 

The Marquis of Conyngham 

The Mar ,uis of Westminster's 
Tenants 





Rt. Hon. Earl Ducie. 
Kt. Hon. Earl of Wemyss 
Rt. Hon. Earl Mount Casuel 


Rt. Hon. Earl of Mayo. 
Kt. Hon. Earl Dunraven 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Glasgow. 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Morton. 
Rt. Hon. I 





Kt. Hon. Ear! of Hopetown 

Rt. Hon rl of Leven and 
Melville. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Bagot. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Dunraven. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Blayr 

Rt. Hon. Lord de Table: y- 

Rt. Hon. Lord Dufferin 

Rt. Hon. Lord Delamere 

Rt. Hon. Ld. Grey fernes 

Kt. Hon. Francis Blackburn, 
Chief Justice of Lreland. 

Rt. Hon. Lady Cardean. 

Rt. Hon. Lady Douglas 

Rt. Hon. Lady Massie stanley 

Dowager Viscountess Downe 

Rt. Hon. Lady Selon Stewart 

Viset. Lord Hill and Tenants 

Viset. “areene 

Visct. Newry & Morne, 

Viscountess Castlemain. 

Hon. and Rey. J. P. Hewitt 




















M.P 





Hon. T. A. Erskine 
Hon. Alex. Maconockie 
Hon. Cap n Ogilv 





Gen, Sir Jas. Russell 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Rich. Bourke. 
Lieut.-Col. Dalgains. 
Lieut.-Col. James Johnstone. 
Lieut.-Col. Charles C: “ a5 
Lieut. Egard Slade, R.N 
Gen. Sir Richard Bourke, _ 
Sir Wm Massie St 
Sir Kob. Henry Cun fe. Bt 


Livut 





















Sir John Halkett, Bart. 
Sir James Ramsay, Bart. 
Sir George M lyneux, Bart. 
Sir John Richardson, Bart 
Sir John Ogilvy, Bart. 
Sir Richard Robinson, Bart. 
Sir RK. A. O'Donnell, Bart. 
Sir D. S. Moneys, Bart 
Sir Jas. Muir Mackenzie, Bt. 
Sir G. F. Cra Kart. 
Sir Robert Bateson, Bart 
Sir Richard Puleston, Bart 
Sir John Maxwell, Bart. 
Sir John Kirkland, Bart 
Sir Henry Robinson, Bart 
Sir Charles Dodsworth, Bart. 
Sir George Ballingall, Bart. 
Sir John K. Williams, Bart. 
sir David Dundas, Bart. 
Sir Denham Jephson Norreys, 

Bart., M.P. 
RK. Moore O' Parrall, Esq. M.P 
H. H. Drummond, Esq. M.P. 
James C. Renton, ‘Esq. Mr. 
T. Colpitts Granger, Esq. M.P. 
Major Henderson. 
Major J. W. Blackall. 
Major Thomas Watson 

vlonel J: umes M‘ Dowell. 

















‘olonel John Cawfield. 
‘lone! Tomkinson. 

Thomas F. Gifford, Esq. 

Wm. Pool Thornby, Esq 

‘ apt. Russell Elliott, R.N 
Capt. Edw. Vande ~~ aia RN. 
Captain Hope, R 

S aptain A Sitchell, RN. 
Capt. Geo. Bradshaw, R.N. 

Captain W. Castleland, R.N 

Captain James Hay, R.N. 

Captain Levett Elford, R.N. 

a aptain Robert Craig, R.N.- 
Captain H. H. Budd, R.N-. 

Captain Bartholomew, R N. 

Captain J. Allen, R.N. = 

Captain C rles O'Neill, R.N. 

Captain FP. C. Stewart, R22 

Captain Robert Aldtort, R. N. 
Captain A. G. Graham, R.N 


( 
( 
Colone! Balfour. 
( 
( 








This being a PROPRIETARY Company, with an ample 


subscribed Capital, 
that wLatever the 


amount of Losses 


Insurers have the best possible guaran‘ee 


from disease or other 


causes, it will be paid, while they themselves ran no risk 
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IVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

8, Water Street, Liverpool, 

lotte Row, Mansion House, and 28, Regent Street, 
scioanae Waterloo Place, London 
LIABILITY of the PROPRIETORS UNRESTRICTED. 
MODER ATE PREMIUMS in the FIRE DEVARTMENT 
GUAR ANTEED BONUSES and other peculiar advantages 
i » Life Department. 
at ves insuring the value of I easchold Property at the 
termination of the Lease are also issued 
Persons whose Policies with this Company expire on the 
29th instant are respectfully reminded, that reeeipts for the 
renewal of the same will be found at the head offices in Lon 
don and Live rpool, and in the hands of the respective Agents ; 
and those W ho. preferring the security offered by this Com 
any, may desire to remove their Insurances, are informed 
oat no t x pense will be incurred by such removal 
= ens. Henperson, Resident Secretary, London 
Swixton Bov tt, Secretary to the Company 
Sept. 19, 1848 —a ie. . 
ATEW ZEALAND COMPANY, OTAGO.— 
The Court of Directors of the New Zealand Company 
HERERY GIVE NOTICE, that a FURTHER BALLOT for 
priority of choice of Land in the Settlement of OTAGO, will 
take place, at New Zealand House, on Fripay the 13th of | 
when Parchasers or | 








Ocroner next, at One o'Cloc k precisely, 
their Agents are requeste d to attend } 
The full sum of 1207. 10s. Od. for each Property, consisting 
of 60} acres, must be paid, either to the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, m Scotland, or to Messrs. Swirn, Payxe,and Ssrrus, | 
Bankers in London, on the New Zealand Company's account, | 
on or before Teesvay the 10th of Ocrowenr next ; and must be } 
accompanied by an authority for receiving such payment under 
the signature of ore of the Officers of the Otage Association 

Further particulars may be obtained at New Zealand House, 
London ; and at the Offices of the Otago Association, No. 27, | 
South Hanover Street, Edinburgh, and No West Nile | 
Street, Glasgow. 

By order of the Court, Tuowas nr Harrnetos. 

New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings, | 

London, 29th September Iss | 


])DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXVIIL. | 


4 Was published on SaTurDAY last, the 30th ult. 


CONTENTS : | 
1. Mill’s Principles of Political Economy. 
2. Walpole’s Letters to the Countess of Ossory. | 
3. Revolution and Reform. 
4. Fortune’s China: Gardening. | 
5. Ethnology ; or the Science of Races. | 
6. Hervey'’s Memoirs of the Reign of George II. | 


7. State of Europe. 
London: Loneman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Birack } 


This day, j 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXVI. | 
CONTENTS: ) 
1. Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Geography. 
. Borneo and Celebes—Sir James Brooke. | 
Female Penitentiaries. | 
. Dyce’s Edition of Beaumont and Fletcher. | 
Education of Military Oticers. 
6. Music. 
. Germanic States. 
. Whiteside on Italy. 
9. Jerome Paturot - 
10. Ireland. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


oO & Ge wo 


| 


Sketches of Revolutionary 
[ Life. 


On Thursday the 5th of October, was published, price 
Twopence, or Threepence stamped, the First Weekly 
Number of a ae | 

IDNEY’S EMIGRANT’S JOURNAL. | 
kK Conducted by Samuet and Joun Srprey, Authors 
of “A Voice from Australia,” “ Australian Handbook,” 

“ Railways and Agriculture,” &c. &c. 

W. S. Oxr and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand, 
London ; and 5, Post-oftice Place, Liverpool. 





Recently published, price 10s. 6d. 
TOTES OF A TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
IN ITALY. By Haminton GeALe, Esq. Bar- 
rister-at-law. 

“ A volume over which one may spend some hours of 
positive amusement and even of instruction.”—E£nglish 
Reriew. 

“ Mr. Geale has the knowledge of a well-educated man, 
with the tastes and accomplishments of a gentleman.” 
Spectator. 

“We commend this book as pleasing and picturesque 
in its style, and characterized by sound sense in its opin- 
ions and sentiments.”— Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

“ Altogether this is the most readable and instructive 
work of travel we have met with for a long time.” 
Dolman’s Magazine. 

Dublin: James M‘GLAsnAN, 21, D’Olier Street. Lon- 
don: WitxiaM 8S. Ork and Co. 147, Strand. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


IFE IN RUSSIA; or the Discipline of 
Despotism. By Epwakp FP’. Tuompson, Esq. Author 
of the “ Note-Book of a Naturalist.” 
1 vol. post Svo. with Plates and Cuts, price 12s. cloth. 











“ One of the most amusing and useful books that have | 
been published on Russia.”— Spectator. 

“We recognize in Mr. Thompson’s accounts an air of 
truth and fairness which wins our confidence. The 
work is pleasantly written.”-—Athenceum. 

“ An instructive volume, from which an accurate idea 
of Russian manners may be gained.”—Critic. 

“A work of sound judgment, shrewd observation 
and extensive knowledge.”— Eclectic Review. | 

“A delightful and impartial narrative of a residence | 
in a part of the world of which we really know next to 
nothing.” —/JVestminster Review. 

“ This book describes life in Russia well.” —Obserrer. 

“ Veracious as to its facts; lively and interesting.”— 
Nonconfurmist. 

London: Situ, Ecper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THIRD EDITION OF “JANE EYRE.” 
Jast published, in 3 vols. post &vo. price 17. 11s. 6d. cloth, 
ANE EYRE, an Autobiography. 
By Currer Bete. 
Third Edition, with Preface by the Author. 

“ A very pathetic tale—very singular, and so like truth 
that it is difficult to avoid believing that much of the 
characters and incidents are taken from life. Here in one 
example is represented the strongest passion and the 
Strongest principle admirably supported. It is an episode 
in this work-a-day world, most interesting and touched 
at once with a daring and delicate hand. The execution 
of the painting is as perfect as the conception. Itisa 


book for the enjoyment of a feeling heart and vigorous 


understanding.” — Blackwood’s Magazine w October. 
London: Smiru, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 








- Of whom may be had, price 4s. 
POEMS BY CURRER, ELLIS, AND ACTON BELL. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
WRITINGS AND LIFE. 


On 17th October, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 3s. cloth, 


Uniform with Novets, 48 vols., Lire, 10 Vols., and 
PoeTRY, 12 vols. 


VOLUME FIRST OF THE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PROSE WORKS 


OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr. 


In 28 Vols. with 56 Engravings after Turner, ALLAN, &e. 
To be continued fortnightly till completed. 


In November, 2 vols. post &vo, 
NARRATIVE OF THE 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


segun by Himsetr, and Continued by J. G. 
LockHart, Esq. 





In December, | vol. crown Svo. 


A COLLECTION FOR THE USE 
OF SCHOOLS. 
From the Works of Sin WALTER Scort. 


COMPLETED EDITIONS. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


Twelve Volumes, with 2,000 Engravings. 


WAVERLEY 


Forty-eight Volumes. 


WAVERLEY 


Twenty-five Volumes. 


NOVELS, 


Edition 1829-33. 


NOVELS, 


Edition 1841-43. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Five Volumes, Prorie’s Eprttion. 


SCOTT’S POETRY, 


Twelve Volumes and Six Volumes foolscap and One 
Volume royal Svo. 





PROSE WRITINGS, 


Twenty-eight Volumes foolseap and Three Volumes 
royal 8vo. 





HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
Two Volumes, Scnoot Epition. 
This Edition is now introduced into the Schools under 
Government Superintendence. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


Three Volumes foolscap and One Volume royal 8vo. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


Five Volumes foolscap and One Volume royal 8vo. 





LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


Ten Volumes foolscap and One Volume royal 8vo. 


LIFE, POETRY, AND PROSE 
WRITINGS, 
Five Volumes, 


Uniform with the AnBoTtsrorp Epition of NovELs, 
With 92 Engravings, 66 of them after TURNER. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 
From the Works of Str WALTER Scott, 
Three Volumes, 36 Illustrations. 








IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Forty-eight Volumes, Ninety six Plates. 2s. 6d. and 
3s. each Volume. 


R. Capex, Edinburgh ; Hovrston and 
Stoneman, London. 








ORD BROUGHAM’S LETTER to the 
4 MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE on the RECENT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, will be published on Monday 
next. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, Svo. price 2s. 6d. 
LETTER from LORD DENMAN to 
f LORD BROUGHAM, on the Final Extinction of 
THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
London : J. Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly- 


: This day is published, 
CATALOGUE of AMERICAN BOOKS 
and PERIODICALS imported by Joun CHarMan, 

Sookseller and Publisher, 142, Strand, which may be ob- 

tained gratis on application. 

: BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
N ESSAY, CRITICAL AND HISTORI- 
CAL, on the ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF 

SCOTLAND, SINCE the REFORMATION. By the 

Duke of ARGYLL. 

EDWARD Moxoy, Dover Street, London; A. and C. 
Brack, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 
AW OF MARRIAGE. The Lawfulness of 
4 Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Examined 
by Scripture, in a LETTER to a Friend, by the Rev. C, 
J. Goopuart, M.A. Minister of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Reading. Price 6d. 


BENNING and Co, Fleet Street. 1848. 


This day is published, in | thick volume, foolscap 8vo- 
price %s. cloth, 

THE MORAL, SOCIAL, AND PROFES- 

SIONAL DUTIES OF ATTORNIES AND SOLI- 

CITORS. By Samve. WARREN, Esq. F.R.S. Barrister- 
at-Law, of the Laner Temple. 

WILLIAM BLack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London; 

and WiLLIAM Benning and Co. London. 


Sixth edition of 1,000 each, price 9s. cloth gilt, 
APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES ; or LEC- 
TURES on the BOOK of REVELATION, delivered 
in the Great Room, Exeter Hall, by the Rev. Joun Cum- 
MING, D.D. Minister of the Scotch National Church, 
Crown Court, Russell Street, Covent Garden. With 
Notes and Corrections by the Author. 
Artuve HALL and Co, 25 Paternoster Row, London. 
*,* A Second Series of the above is now in course of 
publication, in monthly numbers 


Just published, price 8s. with Key, 10s. 6d. 
G ERMAN IN ONE VOLUME, Containing 

Wa Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-book, and a 
Vocabulary of 4,500 Words Synonymous in German and 
English. By Fatck-Lesann. 

“The plan of this book is clear, comprehensive, and 
thoroughly practical. It strips the German language at 
once of many difficulties which deter English students, 
but which exist chiefly in the clumsiness of the systems 
by which it is taught, and not in the language itself.”— 
Atlas. 

“ To those who would attain a practical use of the lan- 
guage, with a moderate expenditure of time and labour, 
this work wil! be a welcome help.”—//ustrated News. 

“ It is admirably arranged. In the production of this 
work, Mr. L. has conferred an important obligation on 
the English student.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 

*“ An investigation of the book will satisfy any one 
that its title is not undeserved.” — Britannia. 

WuttTaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane; and at the 
Author’s Class-Rooms, 85, Newman Street, Oxford St. 


New Burlington Street, Oct. 7, 1848. 
L E 


M R. B EN T 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
I. 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits from 
Original Paintings, 


MHE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE, 





MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN 
OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 
Edited by Gronce W. Jounson, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
To which is prefixed, 
A MEMOIR OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY. 
From the Original MSS. Letters and Papers in the 
possession of the Family. 


i. 

NEW WORK BY HANS CIRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 

7" TWO BARONESSES. 

Author of the “ Improvisatore,” “ The Poet's Bazaar,” 


By Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
&c. Written in English. 


i, 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with upwards of 300 Caricatures, 
by F. W. Farmuout, F.S.A. A 
ENTURY OF CARICATURES 
or England under the House of Hanover. 
Illustrated by the Caricatures, Satires, and Burlesques 
of the Day. 
By Tuomas Waicut, Esq. F.S.A. 
¥ 


Iv. 
FENIMORE COOPER'S NEW ROMANCE OF THE 
REDSKINS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. : 
MUE BEE-HUNTER; or Oak Openings. 


By J. FentmMone Coorer. 
v 


Price Half-a-Crown, 
BENTLEY'S CABINET LIBRARY. 
HE CLOCKMA KER; 
Or Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick of Slickville. 
First Series. Now ready. 
To be followed by other Popular New Works. 
v1 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. : 
AROLD, the Last of the Saxon Kings ; 
An Historical Romance. 
By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytton, Bart. Author of 
aa Rienzi,’ “The Last Days of Pompeii,” “The Last of 
the Barons,” &c. Second Edition. 
Ricuarp Bentiery, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 





Dr. Watson’s Lectures on the Principles 
and Practice of Physic. Third Edition, revised, 34s. 


Weld’s History of the Royal Society. 
Compiled from Cuighsl Bes Documents. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Mill’s Principles 0 of Political Economy. 
2 vols. 


for the People. Complete 2s. 6d. 








Pe 
Bri Manual of Chemistry. Sixth 
Edition 8vo. 27. 5s. 


n and enlarged, 2 vols. 


Tomes s Lectures on Dental Physiology 
and Surgery. 8vo. with 100 Illustrations. 12s. 


John Sterling’s Essays and Tales; with 


a& Memoir by Archdeacon Hane, & Portrait. 2 vols. 21s. 


Kingsley’s Saint’s Tragedy; with Pre- 


face by Professor Maurice, of King’s College. 5s. 
Archbishop Whately’s Logic. Ninth 


(8vo.) Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Bishop Stanley’s History of Birds. 


Fourth Edition, 1 vol. 5s. 








Princess Amalie’s Six Dramas, illustra- 
tive of German Life. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d, 


10s. 6d. 








Miss Grant’s Ninfa, a Tale. 








Readings from Shakspeare, in illustra- 
tion of his Characters. 4s. 6d. 


Dr. Elrington’s Life of Archbishop 
Ussher. 8vo. 12s, 
Willmott’s Jeremy Taylor, a Biography. 


Second Edition. 5s. 








Maurice on the Lord’s Prayer: Nine 


Sermons. 2s. 6d. 


Dr. Whewell’s College Chapel Sermons. 
8yo. 10s. 6d. 





Trench’s Hulsean Lectures for 1845 and 
1846. New Edition, in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

Donaldson’s Translation of the Antigone 
of Sophocles ; with the Greek Text, and Notes. 9s. 





Conington’s Translation of the Aga- 
memnon of Aéschylus; with the Greek Text and Notes. 
7s. Od. 








Wright’s Translation of Plato’s Phx- 


drus, Lysis, and Protagoras. 4s. 6d. 


Ritter’s Tacitus ; Vols. I. and II. con- 
taining the Annals. I4s. To be pemmgutes in Four Vols. 








Humphry’s Commentary on the Acts 
of the Apostles. 8vo. 7s. 





Donaldson’s complete Greek Grammar 


for Learners. 4s. 6d. 





Shrewsbury Greek Verses. Second 


Edition, revised. 8s. 





Professor Jarrett’s New Hebrew Lexi- 
con. S8vo. 2ls. 





Morier’s What has Religion to do with 
Politics? 2s. 6d. 





Burnet’s History of the Reformation 
Abridged. Edited, with Xa and Corrections, by | 
Professor Corrie. 10s. 6 


Reformation. Second Edition, enlarged. 6s. 
Bates’s College Lec Lectures on Ecclesiasti- 


¢al History. Second Edition. 6s. 6d. 


Hoare’s Harmony of | of the Apocalypse. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





Huxtable’s Exegetical Essay upon the 
First Three Gospels. 4s. 6d. 


Major’s Outline | Scripture Maps; with 
Key. 3s. 


Madame de Wahl on the Education of 
Girls at School. 3s. 

Zornlin’s Recreations in Physical Geo- 
graphy. Third Edition, with Additions, 6s. 





| 


Massingberd’s History of the English | 





NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE AUTUMN. 





The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James II. By Tuomas 


Bapincton Macautay. Vols. 1. and Il. 8yo. (Early in December. 


ul. 
The SAXONS in ENGLAND: a History of the English Commonwealth until the 
Time of the Norman Conquest. By J. M. Kempix, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
it. 


LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and LOUIS XIV. and of their Ministers. 


from the Archives of France and England, and from Family Papers. Edited by P. Gromevor. 


Extracted 
2 vols. 8yo. 
[Jn October. 


Iv. 
The JUDGES of ENGLAND; with Sketches of their Lives, and Notices connected 


with the Courts at Westminster from the Time of the Conquest. By E. Foss, Esq. F.S.A. Vols. I. and IL. 8vo, 
[Jn December, 


Post 8vo. 


v. 
LOYOLA and JESUITISM. By Isaac Taytor. 


vols. square crown 


vi. 
SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 
[In October. 


8vo. with numerous Wood-cuts and Sixteen Etchings by the Author. 
vil. 
The FOUNTAIN of ARETHUSA. By Rosert Eyres Lanpor, M.A. Author of 


“The Fawn of Sertorius.” 2 vols. post 8vo. [ In November. 


CHARLES VERNON; 
post Svo. 

1x. 

NARRATIVE of a CAMPAIGN with a FRENCH COLUMN under Marshal 


BUGEAUD in ALGERIA; with an Account of the Adventures of M. Suchet in Search of the Camp of 
Abd-el-Kader. By Dawson Borner, F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. [On October 17. 


Vill. 


a Transatlantic Tale. By Colonel Henry SeNroR. 3 vols, 


x. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM COLLINS, Esq. R.A. By his Son, W. 

Wivkie Couuiss, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait by Linnell, and 2 Vignettes by the Artist. 
(Jn October. 

XI. 

An HISTORICAL INQUIRY into the TRUE PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY in 
ARCHITECTURE and the ARTS. By J. Ferausson, Esq. Vol. I. Imperial Svo. Plates and Wood-cuts. 
{In November. 


In sientncten Printing, with 
[In November. 


XItl. 
MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the SAVIOUR. 
carved covers. Square feap. 8vo. uniform in size with “ Parables of Our Lord 
XIU. 
A RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE, in the Words of the Chroniclers. In Black 
Letter, with Mluminated Miniatures and other Illustrations. Post Svo. in carved and pierced covers. 
[Ja October. 
XIv. 
SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SONNETS. The Text set in borders of coloured Orna- 
ments and Vignettes. Square feap. 8vo. handsomely bound. [Jn November. 
XV. 
ECCLESIASTES; or the Preacher. From the Holy Scriptures. 


Missal Style, by Owen Jones. limperial Svo. in a magnificent carved binding. 


Illuminated in the 

[On November 15. 
XVI. 

The SONG of SOLOMON. From the Holy Scriptures. 


Style, by OwiNn Jones. Imperial lGmo. elegantly bound in relievo leather. 


Illuminated in the Missal 
[ Oa November 15. 


XVII. 
The HISTORY of the JEWS of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, from the Earliest 
Times to their Final Expulsion from those Kingdoms, By E. H. Linpo.  8vo. Plates and Fac-similes, 12s. 
[ Now ready. 

XVIII. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; or a Popular Dictionary 

of Animated Nature. With 900 accurate Wood Engravings. Feap. Svo. 10s.; bound, with gilt edges, 12s. 

[ Now ready. 

XIX, 
or Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. 
Feap. 8vo. Plate, 5s. [ Now ready. 


The POCKET and the STUD; 
By Harry Hiwover, Author of “ Stable Talk and Table Talk.” 
XX. 
The HANDBOOK of EUROPEAN LITERATURE. Fep. 8vo- 
XXI. 
The ILLUSTRATED COMPANION to the LATIN DICTION ARY; being a 


Dictionary of all Classical Latin Words respecting Visible Objects: with abvut 2,000 Wood cuts from the 
Antique. By Anr. Ricu junior, B.A. Post 8vo. [Zn November. 


XXII, 
PROGRESS, and PRESENT STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxtord. Post 8vo. 
(Jn November. 


By Mrs. Foster. 


On the RISE, 
LANGUAGE, By the Rev. M. Harnison, late 


XXII. 

The PRINCIPLES of the DIFFERENTIAL 
simplified and applied to the Solution of various useful Problex 
Master of the National Society's ‘Training College, Battersea. 1: 1 


CALCULUS 
Mathematical 


ane INTEGRAL 


By Tuomas Tate, 
LECTURES on the DISEASES of IN FANCY and CHILDHOOD. By Cuartes 
West, M.D. Physician-Accoucher to the Middlesex Hopital, &e. S8vo. 14s. [On Wednesday next. 


Dr. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of M ATE RIA MEDICA and 7a APEUTICS. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Wood-cuts. [ Vol. 1. in October. 


By Joun GRAY, Author of 
[ Now ready. 


ot MONEY. 


Svo. Ts. 6d. 


LECTURES on the NATURE and USE 


“ The Social System, a Treatise on the Principle of Exchange.” 


London: Lonaman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 
London : Vrimted by JoserH CLAYTON, of 320, Strand, | in the County ot Mida lesex, Trinter, at the office e of Roper? 
PALMER and Joseru CL arrox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of 
London ; and Published by the ateresaid Joserm CLavron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, 


Strand, ia the County of Middlesex.—Saruspay, 7th UCTOBER 1348 














